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Books for Libraries and the Home Geog= and its inhabitants is never com- 


Quabbin, Tie Story of a Small Town with 
Outlooks Upon Puritan Life. By Fraxcis H. 
UNDERWOOD, LL.D.. formerly Consul at Glas 
gow, author of ‘Handbook of English Litera 
ture,” **Man Proposes,’’ “* Lord of Himself,’’ etc. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
‘*Quabbin, the Story of a Small Town. with Out- 

look» Upon Puritan Life,’ by Francis H. Underwood, 

LL.D., 1s an account of the people and customs in a 

back country Mas-achbusetts viliage sixty years or 

more ago. There are stories and anecdotes, sketches 
of farm life, religious meetings, school experiences, 
quliting {parties, road making, sleigh rices, town 
meetings. and other characteristics of a race and 
age that seems to have forever passed away. The 
descendents of the settlers of Quabbin. as of most 
other New England country villages, have moved to 
the cities or to the Western States, while the old 
homesteads are occupied by people of other races 
and other ideas. Mr. Underwood dedicates his book 

‘to; those, whoever they are, who have inherited 

the b'ood and sbared the progress of the descendants 

of Pilgrims and Puritans.’ and to that large but wide- 

W scattered class of readers it has a special value. 

tis elegantly illustrated.”’— Cincinnati Times: Star. 


Life of Rauch, the Great German 
Sculptor. By EpNAH D. CHENEY. With por- 
trait and half-tone illustrations of the sculptor’s 

ripcipal works. Cloth, $3 00 

rs. Cheney has succeeded in making the work ex 
ceedingly readable. and free from dry material. The 
volume is not Only an account of the life and works 
of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period, politically 
and artistically.— Boston Times. 


Socialism. From Genesis to Revelation. By 

Rev. F. M. SPRAGUE. Cloth, $1 75 

Mr. Gronlund’s cooperative commonwealth is a 
consistent and lucid presentation of the subject from 
the German standpoint This work is the first to pre- 
sent the claims of Socialism from a thorougbly dem 
ocratic and American standpoint. The subject is ably 
handled ard contains much solid food tor th: ugbt 


The Conways. A Story for Girls By 
EFFIE W. MERRIMAN. Author of “ Paros,” “A 
Queer Family,” The Little Millers.” Ill, $1 25, 

“No more thoroughly bright, interesting and 
charming story has recently been brought out than 

‘The Conways” Itis an attractive addition to the 

books for girls.”— Boston Traveller. 


Let Him First Be a Man. Essays 
Ohiefly Relating to Education and Culture. By 
W.H VENABLE, LL.D., author of Teach: 
er’s Dream.”’ &1 25. 

** It would be difficult to name a modern book upon 
the subject of education which is more charming, 
useful, and original. It does not deal with prosy de 
tails, but takes a broad view of the subject, and 
pies all into the thought which is expressed by 

e title—Let Him.Frirer BE A Man!” 


First Days Amongst the Contra- 
bands. By ELIZABETH HYDE BoTUME. Cl., §1 25. 
“The book nas no mawkish sentiment, and no 
‘fine wilting.’ Simple, truthful, and sincere are the 
proper adjectives. Whoever reads it will appreciate 
the virtues, self denial, and devotion of the teachers, 
and will retain a life-long memory of their pupils, the 
Contrabands.” . 


The New England Country. Text and 
illustrations by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Containing 
over Over Hundred views of New England Scenery 
and Life Size, 744x114 inches. Full gilt, gilt 
edges. Price, $2 6u. 

* New Englana’s old times and her new; her quaint 
old customs and her pleasant modern notions; her 
ancient utensils and fashions, houses and towns, 
and the never outworn beauty of her hills and val 
leys, rocks and spreadting trees,—such delectable 
themes as these make up a very attractive book. 
The pictures are numerous and very beautiful, and 
the text is brightly written.”—Golden Rule, 


Matter, Ether, and Motion, Th: Fac- 
tors and Relatt of Physical Science By Prof 
A. E. DoLBear, author of ‘The Telephone,”’ 

“The Art of Projecting,” ete. Cloth. IIl., $1.75 


Picturesque Geographical Readers. 


Fourth Book. THE LAND WE LIVE 
IN. Part Second. By CHARLES F. KING 
author of “Methods and Aids in Geography.” 
Illustrated. Price, 56 cents net. By mail, 64 cts. 


A Pathfinder in American History. 
ParRTI. By W. F Gorpy and I TWITCHELL, 
Cloth, 60 cents, net; by mail, 67 cts (Part JI. 
nearly ready.) 


A above sent id > 
of; of postpa Pe receipt of price. A special discount te Libraries and Teachers, 
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LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St Boston 


pleted. To-day is not as yester- 
raphy day. The geography pupil of 
but three years ago learned 
of only 38 States of the United States,—of 
no Oklahoma territory, with Guthrie its 
capital,—of Prescott as the capital of Ari- 
zona, —of South American Ecuador as 
bordering Brazil,—-of an Africa hardly rec- 
ognizable as the Africa now shown, for 
instance, on the new (1892) map of the 
“dark continent” in Maury’s Manual, etc. 
No year passes in which Maury’s Geog- 
raphies, the two-book series and the Physi- 
cal, do not have incorporated in new editions the 
results of a watchful observation of the world’s 
changes. No Geographies are kept more fully 
abreast of the timese 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
as 43--47 East Tenth St., New York. 


NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


We learn to do by doing.—Comentvs. 


Edwards’s Graded Lessons in Language. 


Six Numbers, each containing 40 Exercises, with each alternate page 
ruled for writing with a Pen. Per dozen, $1.00 


Some advantages of using this series in YOUR schools. 
1, It is very inexpensive, the book of forty pages of note-size writing paper retailing to the pupil for 


ten cents, hardly the cost of a blank pad 


2. It will be preserved, like the cahiers, regarded so important in the French and German school 
showing the progress of the pupil from term to term in thought and expression, as well as in grammar en 


penmanship. 


3. It is positively fascinating to the pupils, making grammar and composition the most interes 
. k 8 suggestiveness a s upon that broader education which the spirit of the ti 
demands, making the school a preparation for every department of life. 4 — 


Specimen set of the Six Series sent postpaid for 50 cemts. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Les Prosateurs Francais du XIXe Siecle 


By OC. FONTAINE, B.L.L.D. 12mo, Half Roan, 378 Pages, 81.25, 

This volume is a collection of prose writings selected from the works of the Frevch authors, beginning with 
Xavier de Maistre, who was born in 1764, and ending with /ean Rameau, born in 1858, arranged by authors chro. 
nologically. Prof. FONTAINE, who is also the author of * Les Postes Francais du X|Xe Siecle,” has been careful 
to make such selections as should be representative in characterand still be free from anything of questionable 
morality. Each selection is complete in itself and the volame may be used not only as a literature of the nine- 
teenth century, but as an advanced Reader, and therefore is Atted not only for school, but for college use as 
well, It has biographical notices of the writers, and explanatory, grammatical, aud historical notes. 

OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DES KINDES ERSTES BUCH. Nich Pavt Ber |FABLES CHOISIES DE LA FONTAINE. By 
oy's Le Livre des Enfants,” yon WILHELM RIPPs. Mme. BECK i16mo, boards, 107 pages, 
12mo, boards, 40 illustrations. 40 cents. 40 cents 


CAMILLA. By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 16mo, paper.| The Fables contained in this collection ara the most 
35 cents. important of those used in schools and collegea where 
A novelette by one of the foremost of Italian novelists. | the is is accom- 
. Vv N ZB _| pan with explanatory notes in Eaglish, and the work 
LA LIZARDIERE, By, BO conta.” | is prefaced with a biographical sketch of the author. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS Boots,” } cor. sain st. New York, 


BRADBURY 
and EMER Y’S 
ACADEMIC 


ALGEBRA. 


No Algebra superior to “ Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 


I never before taught algebra with such good results. I 


demic,” designed to prepare boys for our New England col- | give the credit of our success to the text-book.—//om Miss 
leges, has yet been written.—Fvom Prof. T. Gzorce Eaton, | Heten M. Parkuurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, 


Andover. 


*," Copy of the AcADEMIC ALGEBRA for examination sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


LABORATORY oo (Balances 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


BSS 


tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 
Druggists, or by mail | 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
St., New York. 


der Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
Chemical PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and orders 
‘HEMIC 
Appar dlls, “APPARATUS. NOW. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTORERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED UATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wr MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


THE HAMMOND LEADS THE WAY 
Why ? 
Because in speed 

the fastest, the 
writing (on paper 
of any width) 
always in sight, 
the alignment 
remains perfect, 
it manifolds well, 
and its superior 
construction 
makes it most 
durable. 


1OEAL KEYBOARD. 


The Universal has 
the type-bar touch. 
Send for a circu- 
lar describing the 
development. 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


4477449 East 52d St. 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK. 


B Foot Power 
arnes Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in J/ndusirial 
and Manual 
Schools. 
prices to Educational Institutions. 

a ae and Price List free by mati. 

. F, & JOHN BARES co, 

949 Ruby ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 

wes fee and. 

THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT €0., CINCINNATI, 6. 
Musical, far soundin: high’ 
factory Bells for Churches, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


my Corsets Brushes ands sedicines. 


free Territory. De. Reideman. 27 Bwaw. N.Y 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


STANDARD "J‘yPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. © Durability. © Easy Manipulation. 

The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Is THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens 


MACHINE IN Ly Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For anufactured 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton iton Atreet, Boston. = by 
W.A. Av.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. Lippincott Comp. Leominster, Mans. 


717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Send for Circular. We will send ma 
avr) Battle Creek, Mich. chines on triai to responsible parties. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
G' LLOTT S 203, 204, 604 351, 
STEEL. PENS. 


170, GO1 F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


and his other styles. 
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PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons. . . . $1.00) Page’s Theory & Praccice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, “ae 1,26 | Palmer’s Science of Eduvativm, . . « 1.00 
Day’s Science of Education, . . . . 72|Payne’s School Supervision, . . « « 1.00 
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Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50|Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . . + 90 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . .  60);;heldon’s Lessons on Objects, 
History of Pedagogy, . . . . 60 Elementary Instruction, « « 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00 Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00| ¢ 
Primary Methods, ‘ena « » Graded Didactics, Vol. I., 60 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, . Graded Didactics, Vol. Il, . 60 
flow to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, . . 1.00/Swett’s Qu:stions for Written Examinations, 72 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . , 1.20 Method of Teaching, . . . «+ «+ 100 
National School Currency, per set, . . . 1.25] white’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. . 1.00 
_ Watt's om the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 


Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to an any lis 
present subscriber of the vom ‘ournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 


Cures Others 


Willcure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure ~ 
blood; but, while this assertion is true of 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, as thousands can 
attest, it cannot be truthfully applied to 
other preparations, which unprincipled 
dealers will recommend, and try to im- 
pose upon you, as “just as good as 
Ayer’s.” Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s only, if you need a blood-purifier 
and would be benefited permanently. 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years, 
has enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
equaled by other preparations. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
reditary scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases from the system, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the confidence of the people. 


YER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


“TI cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. In addition to 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. I advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result- 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.’’—H. L. Jarmann, 
33 William st., New York City. 


Will Cure You 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co Vowell, Mass 


ACME 


and dtecounte. 

J. Ll. HAMMETT, 

352 Washington St., Boston. 
enta, 


25 to $50 gens 


Gentlemen, using or seiling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
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Plater sells readily. Profits larce 
rrison & Co., Columbus. 0. 
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The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the la 

eat and most extensively equipped in the world, situa 

in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruction 
is give en by 0 of the ablest American and European 

artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan- 

guages, and the Fine Arts. 

The ponservasese Home forlady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and surroun 
them with comfori and safeguard. P) ices but little, 
if any, higher than those of inferior schools. Calendar 
sent free upon application. Address 

New England Conservatory of Music. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Written for the JoURNAL ] 
THE CORONAL OF ICE. 


BY MARY E. M. RICHARDSON. 
When in the season vernal 

With blossoms they are gay, 
The beauty seems supernal 

That then the trees display. 


While in their eammer glory 
With verdant leaves bedecked, 

Or. by the Frost King hoary 
With brilliant hues are flecked ; 


Dismantled, or with leafage 
A-tremble in the breezo, 

In flower, or in fruitage, 
We love the noble trees. 


By Winter’s hosts beleaguered, 
Enchained are twigs and stems; 

Yet are the trees tranefigured 
And crowned with diadems. 


A vast cathedral, solemn, 
The forest silver-white ; 
Entablature and colama 


With precious stones bedight. 


Pellucid arches, burnished, 
And starred with many a gem, 
8 t that so ie farnished 
he New Jerusalem! 


Oh, beatific vision 
Whicb we this morn behold! 
Can e’en that land elysian— 
The city of pure gold— 


Present a picture fairer 
To our en:aptured eyes ? 
A scene sublimer, rarer, 
Must be in Paradise! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


C. W. Syracuse, N. Y.: The youthful mind 
craves the sweet sorrow of pathetic contemplation. 


Surr. D. J. Water, Jr., Pennsylvania: It is 
the supervisor who must make the system of schools a 
highway helpful alike to the courser and the plodder. 


Surr. E. H. Davis, Chelsea: The first duty of every 
teacher is to create a right feeling among pupils, a spirit of 
healthful emulation and a desire to put forth a willing 
effort. 


Surr. Guy. P. Banton, Fort Scott, Kansas: In the 
majority of cases of tardiness the fault lies with the 
parents and the teachers, and where lies the fault is also 
found the remedy. 


L. MoCarrnsy, Hannibal, Mo.: All academic train- 
ing should be preliminary to normal training, in the same 
sense in which it is preliminary to theological, legal, or 
medical instruction. 

News, Cumberland, Md.; The sooner the boards of 
school commissioners all over the country realize that 


they have minds to deal with instead of matter, the bet- 
it will be for the school system. 


Supt. E. L. Brices, Grand Haven, Mich.: What- 
ever else is accomplished, the child at the end of the third 
grade should be able to read easily and intelligently, and 
should have read sufficiently to have formed some taste for 
good reading. 


J. H. Tutry, Long Island City; N.J.: The official 
who dares to use and prostitute the Ameriean system of 


education to accomplish his personal or political purpose 
is as guilty as the man who tramples under his feet the 
American flag. 

ArcusisHop IrgLanp: There is to be no union of 
church and state, but there is to be no hostility between 
church and state—they must move on parallel lines. 
How to bring about in society an amicable codperation 
without throwing the one across the orbit of the other 
may require an effort and a spirit of concillation on both 
sides, but the results to the obtained are well worth the 
effort. 


0. 


BY MARY HAMER. 


“Round as the O of Giotto” isa proverb in Art that 
may yet be as important a criterion in language. If the 
penman is to be taught to mind his “p’s and q’s,” the 
reader must be carefully trained in the quantity and 
quality of his o's. The difficulty does not seem to be in 
reproducing any particular sound, for all the sounds of o 
are given, but without discrimination; neither are there 
local lines, as in England, where one may “ talk Oxford,” 
and another, “ Cambridge;” but by inheritance in some 
cases and in others by contact or communication we find 
even among well educated people a strong tendency to 
pronounce their o's without the least regard for correct- 
ness or precision. The au of fraud is made the short 0 
of frog and we hear some one asking : 

Shall fréd, and force, and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless atill ? 

While, perhaps, on the principle that “ fair exchange is 
no robbery,” the reverse is equally common, as in the 
words dog, fog, cod, &c, pronounced dawg, fawg, cawd, 
&c. Out of a class of forty pupils in literature, reading 
Bryant, not more than a dozen glanced up in sympathetic 
amusement,—or distress,—at such lines as these : 

** And gazing on its morsey stem 
The gray-haired man shall answer them.”’ 
** Still flows the faunt whose wotters strengthened thee.’’ 
And Alone her task was 


This line recalls what is perhaps the most common of 
these errors as it is certainly the most difficult to analyze. 
The peculiar sound given to the o in such words as alone, 
load, coat, is a varying compound of the a in fall, and 
the short 0, a sound that seems to be independent of cul- 
ture, and often surprises the teacher by coming from the 
best bred boys in the class. Whatever may be its source 
the teacher should never neglect it, for the habit, like all 
other bad habits, spreads very fast. Holmes, in lines 
that every child should learn by heart, says: 

** A few brief stanzas may be well employed 
To speak of errors we can all avoid. 

Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope, 
The careless churl who speaks of s5ap for adap; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 

The clownish voice that utters r5ad for 15ad. 
She pardoned one, our classic city’s boast, 

Who said at Cambridge m5st instead of m5st, 
Bat knit her brow and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a teacher call a 156: a r5ot.”’ 

There are many cases, of course, where the error 
makes no appreciable difference to either speaker or 
listener, but there are others where it is very trying. We 
may calmly hear Washington spoken of as Jddg,, and be 
told that Aineas wondered for seven years, but after all, 
our business as teachers is the correction of such errors. 
It is out of school, in moments when we feel free to be 
sad or to be merry, that such things “overcome us,” not 
like a summer cloud, but like clouds of gray November. 
Professional points do strike us, even at the most inop- 
portune moments ; and almost any spell of tender memo- 
ries would be broken by being told, “The Lowered gave 
and the Lowered hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lowered.” The memories were not of any kin- 


dred, but the interruption gwakened a slight sympathy 


for the man anathematized by the poet as one who could 
‘* Peep and botanize over his mother’s grave.”’ 


Ovid would have woven a pretty story of some new flower, 
lovingly sent as a mother’s message to her son, and have 
made her grave the botanist’s favorite haunt, instead of 
blaming him for his professional absorption. 

The mention of flowers recalls an instance of incorrect 
pronunciation working out into other lines of thought. 
A teacher giving over-time to a backward pupil chanced 
to ask him one day if he knew any English word derived 
from Hortus, a garden The boy seemed hopeless at 
first, though it was meeting him at Horticultural Hall 
that suggested the question, but finally when the teacher 
said “something about flowers,’ the longed-for-gleam 
came and the boy said breathlessly, ‘“ Hort-house.” 

So much for defective training and sins of omission on 
the part of the teacher. It is one of the errors that only 
constant correction, eternal vigilance, will overcome, but 
any teacher whose ear is offended (i. ¢., who does not 
make the same errors) will very soon reap results from 
constant attention to the matter. A public sentiment can 
be created, so that a boy who puts his base-ball curves 
into alone and hope, will feel a gentle pull at his coat, or 
see his neighbors exchange sly smiles. This treatment 
will prove effectual, but it must be done with zeal, and 
the zeal must be “according to knowledge.” 


HOW TO GET THE BEST OF IT. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


In this trinity of soul, mind, and body, it is sometimes 
hard to tell which of the three is at work. 

I. For the body, first, sleep, and enough of it, is the 
prime necessity. Enough exercise, and good food and 
enough, are other necessities. But sleep—this is a neces. 
sity without which you cannot have the exercise of use, 
nor the food. The old proverbs about sleep are all mie- 
leading. I am told that different people need different 
amounts of sleep. Perhaps they do. On the other hand, 
I know that the average night of the worldis about eleven 
twenty-fourths of the average day. For myself, I long 
since settled down on ten hours’ sleep in the twenty-four 
as good for me; and in this, as in all things, I get the 
best. An hour after lunch or dinner, and nine hours be- 
tween half-past nine in the evening and half-past six in 
the morning, make a good division. Strike out the “ half- 
past” if you like; we will not be particular over trifles. 

If you lose sleep in any twenty-four hours, make it up 
as s00n as you can. 

II. About food, you will find out soon what you 
digest and what you do not. The less you think of it the 
better. Take time enough for your meals, and eat them 
in company whenever you can. There is no need for 
hurry in life—least of all when we are eating. 

I think the modern fad of the doctors, of meals often 
and light, is a good one. I like a cup of coffee (mostly 
milk) an hour before breakfast. I like to breakfast about 
7.30. I like a cup of coffee (mostly milk) at eleven ; 
lunch or dinner at one or two; supper or dinner (the 
name is of little consequence), say at seven. If the sup- 
per has been light, or what people call tea, a bowl of soup 
before going to bed is a good thing. 

If you mean to sleep, you should not drink tea or coffee 
after two in the afternoon, nor go into any hard brain 
work after three or four. Most people say they want to 
sleep, but also want to do everything else conceivable—up 
to the moment of taking off their clothes. But this is 
absurd. 

III. The open air, and enough of it, every day—rain 
or shine. This is another necessity, for sleep and for 
digestion, and for any brain work which shall be good for 
anything. I have never made any rales for exercise, 
however, excepting the general demand for the open air. 


A man in health ought to be able te walk six miles a day 
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without feeling tired. Bat I faney that it is rather a 
matter of time in the air than of physical exercise. Thus 
ten miles in an open horse-car or a wagon seems to answer 
as well as six miles on foot.” 

For body or mind, I do not believe in getting tired for 
the sake of resting, as the negro boy stubbed his toe be- 
cause it felt so good when the pain ceased. Of course a 


man has to get tired sometimes in the line of his duty. - 


But work of a tired brain is useless, and it is a pity to 
overstrain a tired body if you can help it. 

You should never sit down to the table to eat when you 
come in from work dead tired. Lie down for ten minutes 
first, or take a cup of tea, or even of wine—that is what 
wine is for, and the only thing it is for. But, before you 
eat, wait till the machine is a little rested or refreshed. 

IV. So much for the physical machine. Of mental 
operations we know less of the methods, But we do 
know some results. 

For literary men, the same rule is laid down by Walter 
Scott and by Bulwer Lytton, both as to daily maximum 
of real work. ‘They were very different men, yet each of 
them says that three hours’ work is all that is good for 
anything. An English commission of high authority says 
that a child’s capacity for learning is at an end after three 
hours. I believe this is quite true. That is one reason 
for saying that you need not harry about anything. 


While you work, stick steadily to what you have in 
hand, if you can. Nothing is more fatiguing than a 
change of subjects. It is horrible to have to write twenty 
letters, on twenty subjects, at one sitting. Yet this is 
what modern barbarism, with its invention of the post, 
demands of us. Never work the brain when it is tired, if 
you mean to do good work. Never work the brain on in- 
tricate work after three in the afternoon, if you mean to 
sleep. 

Reduced to practice, these rules would come out, in a 
vigorous life, somewhat thus: You rise and bathe and 
dress so as to be at your work, with your cup of coffee, 
about half-past six, or a little later. When I say coffee, 
I mean milk warmed with good coffee. Thus you will 
have one happy hour, or nearly that, undisturbed by 
bores. For breakfast, take a full hour. It is no great 
matter what that breakfast is, so it is only different from 
what it generally is. 

After breakfast an hour's loafing. You must not work 
the brain till the digestion has well begun. Read the 
newspaper, or go out in the garden, or hang the picture 
which Mark gave you yesterday. Most men have to go 
to their business at this time, so they get an hour of air 
and exercise without much brain work. 

Thus you come to 9.30 or thereabout. Now you may 
goto work with a will. If, as I say, you are a man of 
literary occupation, shut yourself in with your amanuen- 
sis, and begin to dictate. The best work of the day is 
done before breakfast or now. Fortunate for you if you 
have a sympathetic amanaensis, who knows more than 
you do, and can follow your dictation without asking how 
to spell ‘‘ Seringapatam.” At the end of three hoars you 
have done all you can do to any purpose in that day 
Now you may unlock the door and let the wild cats, or 
the tame, rush in. You may do anything which is enter- 
taining. But you will not work that brave old brain of 
yours any more to day. 

Launch at one, or, if you prefer, dinner at two. If yon 
wait till two, some warm drink between breakfast and 
two. Then a nap for an hour. You will train yourself, 
in a little while, to kick off the rug and jamp up just 
when the hour has ended. 

So we are at three or at four o'clock. Now you may 
walk, or ride, or row, or stay at home, so you only con- 
trive some way for the hour or two in the open air. 
And you may read—read, if you choose, for next day’s 
work. But no figures—no accounts with your tenants— 
nothing to be called work. Go and see people if you 
like. It isa good time to meet for these terrible ‘‘ bored ” 
meetings. Some people go to afternoon concerts, some 
to afternoon “ tease.” 

And so we are at supper—or at dinner, if you called 
the prandium “lunch.” For the evening, no work ; not 
too much reading. Lie on the sofa and let Rob play to 
you. Ifyou are not orthodox, pley cribbage with your 
wife, or whist or euchre with the children. Let some- 
body read aloud Adams’ history or Howells’ last. Or the 
door bell may ring, and here are the Pages. How nice! 


Or the Vokses are at the Tremont; or Tennyson’s last 
play and the Dalys. Rest, perturbed spirit, rest! And 
then you will be ready for bed at nine, or nine fifteen, or 
nine thirty, and hard work to-morrow.—Christian Union. 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.—(IL) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Object Work.—Under ten the work should be prac- 
tically with the real things or with good representations 
thereof; but after ten most of the work should be with 
books. We assume for the sake of making these talks as 
helpful as possible that when the children come to school 
at six they have had no considerable home help and no 
kindergarten life. What is to be done with them and for 
them? 

A Home Feeling.—The first thing to be accomplished 
is to make them feel perfectly at home, to rid them of the 
oppressive sense of strangeness. Some children always 
live an unreal life in school. This is all wrong. The school 
is as much a part of genuine life as the home, more so 
than the playground, and it must be made to have a per- 
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feectly natural atmosphere. With some this comes read- 
ily, with others slowly. Let the little girl bring her doll 
for a few days if necessary, let the boy bring his home 
toyr, and in the recitation time allotted get them to talk 
with you about these and other little things that are at 
hand ; soon they will appreciate the fact that you have 
toys and pictures that they have never seen before 

Toys and Pictures.—The little people must come into 
the presence of many inexpensive toys and pictures. 
Their imagination is keen, they do not need to have a 
real cow, or horse, or elephant in school, but there are 
inexpensive miniature animals and ecard pictures of them 
to be cut out which any teacher can soon induce the di- 
rectors to buy, or if necessary she can secure the small 
sum requisite to purchase them by some device of her 
own. Every teacher should have upon her desk the il- 
lustrated catalogues of Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, 
and J. L. Hammett & Co., Boston, and should look them 
through frequently to see for how little money she can 
obtain all that she must have for her best work. 

Talking in Their Way.—The first real school work is 
that which secures, after a few days in school, perfectly nat- 
ural talking with the teacher in the child’s way, talking about 
everything that he already knows. This is a vital mat- 
ter. You are to teach him nothing for some time. You 
are merely to find out what he knows, and are to do it 
incidentally without asking a single question, at least not 
in a formal way. 

The Teacher's First Record.— The teacher should 
keep a permanent record of all that she thinks she has 
discovered that the child knows when he comes to school. 
Not what he knows in the teacher’s way but in his own 
way, thus: 

John J. James, 6 yrs. old, knows all the letters but j, v, w, x, y, 
and z; knows the first five numbers so as to tell whether he has all 


the cherries he ought to have when I promise him five; is all 
through with baby talk; has not learned the difference between 


me” and “I,’’ bat talks very well; does not know how to use 
the pencil; cannot use a knife at all; knows the lake, the river, 
and the hill; knows all the common animals from the little card 
pictures; knows colors very well; knows some flowers, but no 
trees; knows msny fruits and some nuts from the pictures; is a 
bright little fellow. 

Talking in the Teacher's Way.—As soon as you know 
fairly well what the child knows and have led him to feel 
at home and to talk in his own way freely, the next thing 
is to have him talk naturally in your way. This may be 
accomplished in four or five weeks, but it should certainly 
be done for all within six or eight weeks. The teacher 
should not begin the work until the child feels at home, 
until he talks with her freely in his own way, but she 
should move forward to the teaching of him to talk in her 
way as soon as it is practicable and if the child is six 
years of age when he enters school, if he is fairly well 
matured, he should be talking in the teacher’s way within 
two months. 

The Teaci.sr’s way of Talking.—What is meant by 
the teacher’s way of talking? It means the learning of 
correct ways of speaking. The teacher does not reveal 
her plan, but gradually leads up to the correet use of : 

I, you, he, him, his, she, her, they, then. 

Has, have, had, is, was, are, am, shall, will, may, can, 
must. 

The child is not to know why, is not to realize that he 
is not talking in his own way. The teacher by questions 
will get him early and easily to say simple things about 
the objects which he already knows, in a correct way and 
with good expression as : 

He hasacherry. Ibave acherry. We havetwo plums. They 
are in the seats. You may take my top. I will give Aim a nut. 
She can reach the curtain. etc. 

These talks should include all that the teacher thinks the 
pupils know of color, names of things. She should talk 
of as many of one thing as she finds they know. This 
talking is to be continued for a few weeks until they have 
learned to use these important pronouns and verbs to- 
gether with the names of persons and things as the sub- 
ject, object, and in the possessive. 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY. — (VIII.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “ Down East Master’s First School,” *‘ School and Camp 
Series,” etc. 


THE FRESHET. 


**Tt’s all staff and nonsense,’’ was the comment of Miles Baker 
as he heard his nephew Zeke tell abont the schoolmaster’s idear. 
believe in Titus Potwin’s way. Titus says to hie scholars, ‘ You 
mind, or yon’ll catch it.’ Then Titus feels—sort of careless, you 
know,—feels of—a stick he has got in his hand. That’s the way ! 
That fetches ’em!’’ 

**T wish he would fetch Bill Potter,’’ said Zeke Baker to his 
uncle one day, when the grocer was applauding Titus Potwin’s 
method of school government. ‘I b’lieve Bill knows about that 
borrowed globe.’’ 

‘*T haven’t a doubt about it, Zeke, not a doubt. 
prins’pul could see where his man was.’’ 

‘* La, pa,’’ said Amanda who in the depth of her heart liked the 
schoolmaster and lovingly watched him in ‘‘ meetin’-time,’’ ‘‘ do 
let Mr. Endicott manage his own business.”’ 

But Miles did not have any euch intention; neither did Zeke. 
They busily circulated hints and suspicions and surmises about Bill 
Potter, and ‘‘ the borrowed globe.’’ 

Bill Potter came to the schoolmaster one day. He raised his 
dull, heavy face toward the master and slowly epoke; ‘‘ Mr. En- 
dicott, people say I stole that globe and know where it is. You 
have taught your scholars that you expected them to do the fair 
and honorable thing, and when [ rose with the school—you know 
you asked us to if we knew nothing abont the globe—I was honest. 
God knows I never touched the globe! ’’ 

Here Bill lifted his face still higher as if making an appeal to a 
jadge above all human tribunals. 

** William, I believed you then and I believe you now.’’ 

Bill’s face brightened. 

** But who are those saying you stole, that is if you care to say ?”’ 

“I don’t know as I need feel particalar in saying who. They 
are open enough in charging me. Miles Baker is hintin’ round. 
Then there’s Zeke Baker, and I came near threshin’ his life out of 
him.’”’ 

“You hold on, William. Take my advice. You will be vindi- 
cated.”’ 

The next day, when Bill happened to be absent, Paul made a 
brief statement to his scholars; ‘‘I wish to say something about 
that unfortunate globe.’’ 

The scholars smiled. 

‘*T understand that there is an opinion among some in the com- 
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munity that William Potter may have been the offender. I look 
upon Potter as a young man trying to do right. I do not believe 
he had anything to do with the borrowing of that globe. I would 
add thie, that it is a serious matter, an unfair thing to fasten sus- 
picion upon a person and circulate stories about him when the 
stories do not rest upon a satisfactory foundation. Of coarse, I 
would like to know where the globe is; it is a matter of greatest 
consequence though that a0 injrstice be done any one.”” 

“ That will make Bill Potter stand ap when he hears it,’’ wrote 
Sallie Ricker immediately to Patty Weeke. ‘‘ He bas been going 
with his head down as if about to tumble.”’ 

“Staud up!’’ replied Patty. ‘He will tip back and be in 
danger of tambling the other way.”’ 

Two weeks went by, and ons day, a hage sqasdron of cloud 
moved into the valley. It occupied the hilltops. It pitched ite 
white tents on all the fislda sloping down to the river. With noise- 
less feet it went everywhere. 

‘What a mist!” people said. ‘ Really!’’ said Simon Hanscom 
t» the schoolmaster, ‘‘ I think I never saw mist thicker.”’ 

Paal had stepped into the yard that evening and ont of this great 
cload of mist, the rain-drops were falling. With a soft patter, they 
came to the ground as if the gentle knock of anew comer. An 
hour later the knock was more forcible. Still later, the drops rat- 
tled down bigger, faster, while in the large trees around the farm 
house the wind raged and roared. 

‘*A master storm, I do believe!’’ said Simon when he came 
from the barn, lantern in hand. The next day it still rained, and 
by night the people said, ‘‘ We shall have a freshet out of this.’’ 

The prophets were not disappointed. The rain still charged 
out of the big, gray rain-cloud, and down the valley rolled a hage 
brownish flood when the next morning dawned. 

“ The bridge, the bridge!’’ shouted more than one. It trembled 
but it did not budge. 

‘* Miles Baker’s shed!’’ was the outcry now raised. Between 
the house of the grocer and the bank of the river, was eo little 
room that Miles had built a shed on piles driven down into the 
water. 

** There will be a flood and your shed will go,’’ said the wise ones. 

Miles was wiser, or thought he was, and shook his head confi- 
dently, saying, ‘‘ Don’t you worry! I’ve kept store here a dozen 
years, aud the water has never gone higher than half way up my 
bank. My shed floor is above that pint. Besides if it should go, 
wouldn’t it make a good boat ?”’ asked the mirthfal Miles. ‘‘ I'd 
give you alla ride. When a freshet comes, tell me, will ye?” 


** May it come soon,’’ said the lovers of the picturesque, provoked 
with Miles because he had stuck an ugly shanty there on the beau- 
tiful curve of the green shore. The freshet threated to remove 
speedily this blot from the bank of the river. Miles and his 
nephew persisted in the assertion that the shed would survive the 
flood, and a crowd gathered in the rain to witness any disappoint- 
ment. 

**She’ll go sure! ’’ insisted Levi Green who had hired a man to 
drive the stage that day, because unwilling to lose ‘‘ the fun of the 
freshet.’’ 

**Go!’’ sneeringly answered Zeke Baker. 
ride her down the river.”’ 

He sprang upon the shed roof whose eaves were not far from the 
ground and could easily be reached by mounting asugar box. The 
slope of the roof was gradual, and Zeke going to the margin of the 
gable that looked down the river, deliberately-took his seat there, 
his legs dangling down over the swollen stream now eddying about 
the piles. ‘‘Come back!’’ screamed Amanda Baker from the 
grocers rear door. Zake only shook his head and said, ‘‘ Goin’ to 
have a ride if she goes, and she won’t, I know.’’ 

The crowd up on the bank thickened. Not a boy was absent 
who could get there. Male gossips came from the stores of the 
town. Curious females joined the spectators. Suddenly, up 
rushed Bill Potter. His head was capless. His hair was one 
tumbled heap. He panted as if he had been running hard. He 
only shouted, ‘‘ The dam at Mill Brook has given way!’’ Then 
he rau toward Miles Baker's shed. 

**Oh! Oh! Oh!”’ screamed the crowd. ‘‘Dam given way?” 
yelled Levi Green. ‘‘The shed will give way sure! She can’t 
stand that.’’ Levi was happy. How glad he was that he had had 
sense enough to atay in town | 

lt did not seem ae if that frail structure, the shed, could resist 
the big flood which reinforced by the current from Mill Brook, 
was now pushing along faster and pressing harder. A restless, 
rustling, foaming torrent it was that rushed past the arches of the 
bridge, (hreatening to reach up and sweep away the superstructure 
there, and then boiled sbout those feeble piers supporting the 
grocer’s shed. It not only pressed against the piers but threatened 
to lift up the building. ‘‘Come down Zeke!’’ ‘‘ Come back!”’ 
** Retreat !’’ shouted various voices. Zeke! Do come!” 
shrieked Amanda. “‘ Aint this fun!” said Levi in a low voice. 
‘Git off, Zeke!’’ be shouted. But down the bank ran Bill 
Potter. He mounted the sugar-box. He sprang upon the roof. 
He rushed to Zeke Baker. Seizing Zeke by the arms, Bill pulled 
the fool-hardy boy down the roof, and together they rolled upon 
the ground and into the water, for the sugar box within a minute 
— been set afloat and the flood was deepening all about the 
shed. 

“ There she goes!’’ cried Levi Green exultingly. He had been 
very fearful that the river would not reach the shed, but there was 
no longer any doubt. While Bill and Zeke scrambled up the bank, 
the shed moved in the other direction, giving an undignified tumble 
and turning on its side. 

“Here, here! Hold cried Miles Baker rushing from hia 
store, previously sneering at any idea of danger to his property. 

“* Stop there! ’’ he bawled, as if to a horse. No halt for Miles 
Baker or snybody else would that shed make, Bat what did 


“Tf she goes, I’ll 


‘though at a point some distance below the village. 


Miles Baker see? What did every spectator witness, including 
the academy principal and hia studenta now gathered on the 
bank? When the shed turned over, several objects were spilled 
out of an open window in a little, low chamber; and one of these 
was the “ borrowed globe!’ Yes, aa if liberated from prison and 
joyfally floating away, there was that missing pie-e of property 
from the academy! 

‘* What is that? See that round thinz! ’ called out Levi Green. 

‘* Why, if there isn't that old globe! ” said the schoolmaster. 

Harrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’’ shonted the academy boys. 

What—what-t ?”’ stammered Miles. 

‘* There’s what you advertised for, Mr. Baker! 
own shed,’’ said the schoolmaster. 

“ Well—well—I don’t—know about it! Save my property!’’ 
ried Miles now heroically sinking all interest as a trustee in the 
consideration of his claims as an individual. 

**T dare say we can save both thiogs. Where ’s a boat?’ said 
Paul. 

Two boats were found and used, and both globe and shed were 
eventually rescued. The shed was lassoed and drawn ashore, 
Bill Potter 
would bear the globe in his arms to the acadsmy. On his way to 
the school room, Paul met Zske Baker. 

Baker! ’’ said Paul. Zske was not disposed to stop, but Paul 
brought him te a halt. 

‘** Baker, if you are a man you'l! tell all you know about that 
globe, and relieve Bill who befriended you, from an unjast suspicion.’’ 

** Let me go,’’ sullenly muttered Zeke. 

‘You may go, but this matter is not settled,’’ replied the 
achoolmaster. 

That was the last seen of Zske Baker in the village for many 
days Without any announcement of his purpose to his uncle, he 
left for home and remained there. Of a wrongdoer, bat not a 
wrong confessor, who yet takes hia life, Daniel Webster once eaid 
such suicide waa confession. Zske Baker’s abrupt retirement to 
home-life was confession. 


It was in your 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Iris important that the pen be held correcily in ail 
writing. 


Ir pays to take time to connect each lesson with that of 
the day before. 


Say something bright and cheery to get the attention 
of the class before entering upon the hard work of the 
recitation. 


In teaching elementary science in the lower grades the 
teacher must do most of the reasoning, analyzing and 
classifying, but the children can be trusted to do the ob- 
serving. Their eyes are keen, their ears attentive to 
nature. 


TALKS ON CIVICS.—(IV.) 
Former articles in issues of Sept. 15, Oct. 20, and Nov. 10.] 
BY MR WINSHIP. 


To talk about teaching the philosophy of civics in 
school may seem a trifle pretentious, bot it is not intended 
so to be. An attempt will be made merely to specify a 
phase of civics teaching quite distinct from the sentiment 
or the science of government. It wili be a combination 
of the history of the government and the principles upon 
which it rests. It should not necessarily be deferred until 
the science bas been fully taught. 

In every upper class in the grammar school there 
should be learned and “given,” or performed, “ The Con- 
tinental Congress,” an exercise prepared for such use.* 
This is a good setting for the study of the histery and 
philosophy of government. 

The most prominent parts of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of the Preamble to the Constitu'ion should 
be memorized. Teach in a brief, effective manner the 
barest outline of the way in which the root elements of 
our government have been developed out of Saxon and 
English life. 

Teach about law making. ‘A Legislative Session ’ 
1s to be prepared as a companion piece to the “ Continen- 
tal Congress.” This should be well rendered by every 
upper class in a grammar school, either on a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, a Public Day, or as an evening enter- 
tainment. 

Teach something abont the law departments, the various 
courts and their relations to each other. An exercise 
styled “A Case in the Courts”’ will be prepared, but the 
danger is that it will ran into a burlesque, because there 
has been so much of the “ Mock Trial” afloat. This ex- 
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ercise will merely try to show the way in which a case 
goes from court to court. This should be supplemented 
by all necessary instruction regarding the administration 
of justice. 

Another exercise upon “A Cabinet Meeting” will 
attempt to show the work of the Administration in all de- 
partments in an entertaining way. This also needs to be 
supplemented by class work. 

The things to be emphasized in the philosophy of gov- 
ernment are : 

Majority rule. Requirements of justice. 

Necessity of loyalty. Conditions of merey. 

Duty of obedience to law. Sanctity of the ballot. 

Responsibility of office. 

These can in nowise be £0 well developed, illustrated, 
and enforced as by the self-administration of a school. 
If it can be well done, it is surprising how much can be 
accomplished by a few months’ self management in a 
school, especially in the upper grammar class. Ask the 
school some time in advance if it is ready to assume all 
the responsibility for self-management. Have two or 
three preliminary talks about it. Emphasize the respon- 
sibility as well as the privilege. Tell them that on a 
given day you will transfer the school management over 
to them entirely. They must understand that at any 
moment when it it not a success you will reassume con- 
trol. Tell them that very little time will be allowed them 
for deliberation in school hours. 

Allow the class to hold three elections on as many dif- 
ferent days, with two or three days between each. On 
the first they are to elect three pupils, to whom they will 
entrust absolutely the making of school regulations ; on 
the second, three others, who are to determine absolutely 
whether or not the regulations are observed ; on the third, 
three upon whom they will depend to watch and see 
whether or not pupils are careless, neglectful, mischievous, 
or willful in regard to the keeping of the rules. 

Well directed, this can be made to emphasize every 
phase of the philosophy of good government. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.—(IIL) 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


II1.—For Character Study. 


1. By what is the woman nature of Priscilla shown ? 

2. Was Priscilla a coquette? Prove. 

3. Characterize Priscilla as maiden; woman; house- 
keeper ; spinner ; friend ; sweetheart ; bride. 

4. What kept Alden from returning in the Mayflower ? 

5. Was “tacitarn” applicable to the character of 
Alden as portrayed by the poet ? 

6 Characterize John Alden as secretary ; ambassador ; 
dreamer ; friend; lover ; bridegroom. 

7. Prove Miles Standish “choleric,” ‘ redoubtable,” 
stalwart,” “ moody.” 

8. Characterize Miles Standish as reader ; 
soldier ; captain; talker ; man ; lover ; patriot. 

9. What types of the Indian are portrayed ? 


IV.—For Critical Study. 


1. Is the poem well titled ? 

2. To what extent is this poem American ? 

3. What precludes its being wholly American ? 

4. What is the chief poetic excellence of “ The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ” ? 

5. What is the charm of the sunset description ? 

6. Comment upon Longfellow’s descriptive adjectives. 

7. What touches of the poet show an appreciation of 
the times of the story ? 

8. Cite best instances of word painting as proved by 
existing pictures and statuary groups. 

9. How does the author execute his pen pictures? 

10. What passages should be memorized because of 
beautiful thought, perfection of rhythm, fine description, 
choice selection of words, moral significance, poetic power, 
humor ? 


friend ; 


V.—For Essay Topics. 
1. Pen pictures and portraits of Plymouth Colony by 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


2. The initiatory steps of Priscilla. 
3. Longfellow’s Miles Standish and the Miles Standish 


of history compared. 
4. How far was Alden found as Miles Standish’s friend 


to do his bidding ? 
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TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY.—THE BONES. 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 


Materials.—Bones of different shapes, both fresh and 
dry, and acid. 

Method —Diecuss color, size, and shape. Break open 
a long bone ; learn structare. Learn composition by ex- 
perimenting with acid and fire. 

Bones as a Whole.—White, moist, hard, compact, 
blood-vessels, enlargements. Bones make up skeleton. 

Shape.—Long (arm, leg, finger) ; short (wrist, ankle) ; 
flat (skull, ribs, shoulder-blade) ; irregular (bones of 
back). 

Number.—Two hundred ; 90 long, 40 flat, 30 short, 40 
irregular. Head has 22 (very many in fishes), trunk 53, 
upper limbs 54, lower limbs, 60. Snakes have many ribs 
and no breast-bone ; frogs have no ribs but have breast- 
bone. 

Structure.—Hard (outside) ; hollow, spongy at ends, 
narrow, blood-vessels and nerves (inside). What is found 
.n the bones of birds? in some fishes ? 

Composition.—Animal matter (much in fishes), earthy 
matter or lime (much in birds). 

Position of Skeleton.—(a) Inside; In man and verte- 
brates, covered with flesh (bony); in shark, sturgeon, 
cuttlefish (cartilage). (4) Outside: In oysters, lobsters 
(shell or crust of lime) ; turtle, crocodiles (bony plates) ; 
star fish (leathery skin) ; sponge, insects (horny fiber, or 
epidermis hardened). What is coral? What is mother- 
of-pearl? Examine shell, lime placed in layers. 

Uses.—To protect delicate organs, as the brain and 
heart ; to give shape to the body; to serve as levers on 
which muscles act. What are the commercial uses of 


bones ? 


Care.—Position at desk when studying ; when sitting, 
writing, reading, standing, walking. Effects of tight 
lacing on waist and chest. How avoid round-shoulders ? 
Cause of bow-legs ? 


Nore —It is an interesting subject to consider the relation and 
adaptability of the parts of the skeleton. 


COMPARISON OF STATE AREAS. 
BY HENRY BOARDMAN. 


An accurate impression of the size of some of our 
vast states can only be obtained when we make a graphic 
comparison with states whose area is more familiar. We 
may either draw the state in question and then draw into 
it other smaller states, all, of course, on the same scale, 
or we can cut up maps, railway folders, etc., and place 
them on each other. Let the children do their own 
selecting and arranging; it is they who need the mental 


pictares thus afforded, and they will never get them unless 
they do their own planning. Fig. 2 shows Montana to be 
about equal in area to Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connnecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and New York. Fig. 1 is Washington, equal to Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

But achart can be made which will preserve these 
areas in form ready for reference at any time. Alaska 
is the largest of our possessions and contains 580,107 
square miles. The square root of this is 761.6; or, a 
square with sides 761 miles long would contain as many 
square miles as Alaska. Draw this square to the scale 
of 260 miles to an inch, and the result is No. 1 of Fig. 3, 
a line two and seven-eighths inches long. The other lines 
are obtained in the same way, and arranged according to 
size. No. 2 is Texas; 3 is California; 4, Dakota; 5, 
Montana ; 6, New Mexico; 7, Arizona; 8, Colorado; 
9, Nevada; 10, Wyoming; 11, Oregon ; 12, Idaho; 13, 


Utah ; 14, Minnesota; 15, Kaneas; 16, Nebraska ; 17, 
Washington ; 18, Missouri ; 19, Florida; 20, Georgia ; 
21, Michigan ; 22, Illinois; 23 Iowa; 24, Wieconsin ; 
25, Arkansas; 26, Alabama; 27, North Carolina; 28, 
Mississippi ; 29, New York ; 30, Pennsylvania ; 31, Ten- 


brella, with a long handle and a yellow knob. Now 
fasten with a paper binder the semi-circle over the orig- 
inal circle on the first card, so that the semi-cirele will 
easily rotate. Bring the sun vertically over the equator, 
and a representation of day and night at the equinox is 
obtained, the black disc representing, of 


course, the darkened half of the globe. 
The class will easily see that all the 
parallels are bisected by the circle of illa- 
mination, and that day and night all over 
the earth are then of equal length. 

Carry the sun north of the equator and 
vertically over the tropic of Cancer. The 
black disc immediately moves so as to un- 
cover all the north frigid zone and com- 
pletely cover the south frigid zone. In 
this position, of course, the north frigid 
zone has continuous day and the south 
frigid zone continuous night, whilst the 
only paralled bisecting is the equator, 
and therefore day andnight are of un- 
equal lengths everywhere else, the day 
being longerthan the night in the north. 


nessee; 32, Louisiana; 33, Ohio; 34, Kentucky ; 35, 
Virginia ; 36, Maine; 37, South Carolina ; 38, Indiana ; 
39, West Virginia; 40, Maryland; 41, Vermont; 42, 
New Hampshire; 43, New Jersey; 44, Massachusetts ; 


45, Connecticut ; 46, Delaware ; 47, Rhode Island; 48, 
District of Columbia. 

These lines, then, are the sides of squares which repre- 
sent the areas of the various states. If it is desired to 
make a chart large enough to be seen all over the school- 
room they should be drawn 12 times as long as here 
given. This would make the scale 260 miles to the ft. 


DEVICES. 

[ These devices are contributed, selected, or observed. | 

To show the length of day and night at different lati- 
tudes at different periods of the year, and to explain the 
protracted day and night at the Poles. 

Take a sheet of cardboard, and on it draw a circle of 
about twelve inches in diameter. On this mark the Axis, 
Poles, Equator, Tropical Circles, Arctic and Antarctic 
Circles. Next, cut out of another card a semi-circular 
piece to cover exactly half of the above circle. Before 
cutting this semi circular piece quite away, allowa very 
thin strip of about ten inches long to project from the 
center of the straight edge of the semi-circle and at right 
angles to this edge. Fashion the end of this strip into a 
cireular representation of the sun. Blacken the semi- 
cireular card and color the sun yellow. We have now 
made of the second card a representation of a black um- 


“A World's Fair Symposium,” an exercise for grammar and 
high schools, by Caroline H. Stanley, will appear in an early issue 
of the JOURNAL, 


ern hemisphere shorter than the night in 
the southern hemisphere.— Frank Tote. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What system has been officially announced as the 
method to be adopted in awarding World’s Fair medals? 

2. What subject before Congress in the reports of a 
joint committee, is likely to affect the attendance at the 
World’s Fair? Why is it so necessary to deal with the 
question this year ? 

3. How much has the railway mileage of the United 
States been increased during the past year? 


ANSWERS. 

1. Exhibitors who desire may have their displays examined by a 
single judge, who will award a m dal and diploma, to such as he 
thinks worthy, stating that it is awarded for certain specific points 
of excellence. This definite statement will be signed by the jadge, 
thus giving it a definite specific valine. No attempt will be made 
to jadge the relative merits of rival exhibits. 

2. The joint committee of the Senate and House on Immigra- 
tion have reported two bills, one providing for a quarantine board, 
and the suspension of all immigration whenever the President 
deems it necessary, and the other, Senator Chandler’s, suspending 
all immigration for one year. The feeling upon this question has 
already induced the transatlantic companies to withdraw all special 
World’s Fair rates, on account of the prospective loss of steerage 
traffic. This has naturally led to the abandonment of many ex- 
cursion parties, which were being arranged. The rule regarding 
epidemics is that they reappear the year following their first ap- 
pearance, as a more violent and wide-spread contagion. Oar legis- 
lators are trying to do everything possible to keep the cholera out 
of this country during tis coming summer. 

8. The following figures, compiled by the Railway Age, of 
Chicago, have been very extensively copied by the press: Daring 
the twelve months the total length of main track laid in the 
United States was 4,062 miles on 289 lines in 43 of the states and 
territories. This is about 400 miles less than the totel in 1891. 
The only states in which no tracks were laid are Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Delaware and Nevada. The total railway 
mileage of the United States is now 174,663. The states in which 
the greatest mileage was laid during the present year are as follows: 
Washington, 420.73; Pennsylvania, 25694; New York, 236.82; 
Michigan, 220.64; Texas, 211.23; West Virginia, 203.94; Min- 
nesota, 200.27; Ohio, 197.15; Missouri, 197,13. 


FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 
{Continued from JouRNAL of Oct. 13.) 
WHO ARE SHAKESPEARE’S 
(21) murderers ? (36) prigs ? 
(22) messengers ? (37) singers ? 
(23) old men ? (38) ambassadors ? 
(24) sailors ? (39) disguised characters ? 
(25) hunters ? (40) exiles ? 
(26) working men? (41) magicians ? 
(27) petite women? (42) jesters? 
clergymen? (43) p:striots ? 
(29) brothers ? (44) bullies ? 
(30) twins ? (45) boasters ? 
(31) cousins ? (46) drunkards? 
(32) foster children ? (47) lovers? 
(33) foster parents ? (48) heroes ? 
(34) courtiers ? (49) friends ? 
(35) penitents ? (50) villains 7 
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SCHOOL FUEL.—1650. 
BY G. P. W. 


In colonial times the pupils always provided the wood 
for the schoolhouse fire. Even in Dedham, where the 
schooling was free in the modern sense so far as money 
was concerned, the selectmen were ordered to see to it 
that plenty of wood was provided by the parents or mas- 
ters (i.¢. of apprentices). At Dorchester the schoolhouse 
fire required “twelve cart or sufficient wayne loads of 
wood, the charge whereof to be borne by the scholars for 
the time being.” In Braintree, each scholar brought “a 
half-cord of wood besides his quarter money.” 


SPELLING NOTE BOOK. 


Supersede is the only word ending in sede. Pro—suc— 
ceed are the only words ini ceed ; all others are cede. 

Any word misspelled in school exercises should be 
placed upon the board and every time t is misspelled it 
should be checked. When it has not recurred for some 
time erase it. So long as any word is misspelled by any 
member of the class it should be before them correctly 
spelled. By using the upper six inches of the board the 
space can be spared. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The President appoints every now and then a new 
consul or minister, and the papers tell us who he is, the 


BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATING. 


These simple outline drawings are intended for black- 
board illustrations. The board work may be done 
by the teacher or by the pupils, or the pupils may copy 
at their seats from the board. This last arrangement will 
introduce a simple exercise in drawing to scale. The 
teacher should determine what the proportion is to be 


Seal, 6 feet in length. Porpoise, 6 to 8 feet in length. 
Shark, 12 feet in length. 


Flying fish, 6 inches. 


Halibut, 4 feet in length. 
fi Mackerel, 15 inches. 


Sword fish, 16 feet. = 


state he comes from, and perhaps, how he happened to be | 


selected,—in all of which we have very little interest. 
Bat the diplomatic service, which such an appointment 
brings up, is an important branch of our national ma- 
chinery. The number of pupils in the schools who will 
have the opportunity of meeting our new representative 
in Bolivia or Switzerland is small, but the probability 
each year grows greater that many of them will some 
time be in a position to take advantage of the network of 
official representatives which binds the whole world to 
our own. In every important seaport, in every seat of 
government is placed somebody whose business it is to 
look after the interests of the United States. Taking 
care of seamen who happen to get into trouble and the 
conduct of diplomatic negotiations form by no means all 
his duty. The service rendered business interests is in 
general far more important. A few months ago our 
papers reported a grain supply in the West which it was 
impossible to market. The same issue contained a 
Washington dispatch giving the report of a consul in 
Spain, in which he recommended the shipment of Ameri- 
can grain to Spain, where the crop was a failure. The 
state department aims to be in a way a commercial clear- 
ing house, and through its agents in every country, to keep 
American business informed as to the best direction of its 
energies. The time has passed, at least nominally, when 
the diplomatic corps is an organized detective bureau to 
spy upon the actions of other courts. It is becoming the 
great agent of international peace, whose greatest function 
is to extend to every land the greatest progress made in 


each. 
In the despatches from the Southwest we have a vivid 


view of the frontier life, on the outskirts of our Western 
civilization. The rush of miners to the reported new- 
found gold fields are doubtless greatly overdrawn, and 
there is plenty of room for suspecting that the moral 
will be drawn from a mass of hard-up miners in the dead 
of winter, far from any food supply. We are chiefly *.- 
terested in the way the miners enter upon such a field, 
as compared with that of earlier days. Everyone recog- 
nizes the law and the government as the agents through 
whom a claim is to be secured. The miners club together 
and hire some experienced prospector, the graduate, prob- 
> ably, of an eastern university, technical, or mining school. 
» and follow his advice though he may never have seen a 
tenth part their experience in finding gold. His knowl- 
) edge of the way the earth’s crust has been twisted and 
» broken, and river courses changed and filled is a safer 

) guide than all their practical experience. The men are 


» a6 strong and tough and “nervy ” as ever, but civiliza- 
| tion has laid hold upon them. Whatever may be the 
>, outcome of the Indian rising and the revolt in Mexico, 
both are worth watching, for the way in which they re- 
yeal the conditions of life in the southwest country, © 


Pike, 2 feet. 
Cuttle- fish. 


Trout. 16 inches. 

Codfish, 2 feet. 
explain what is meant to the pupils and see that the pro- 
portions are kept. ; 

Make the board drawing of the seal two feet long by 
six inches wide, of shark four feet long by ten inches 
wide. The whale should be ten feet long, which is 
one sixth of actual length. The smaller fish may be 
made life-size, following the directions as given with 
each. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wi)! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


352. Will you be kind enough to suggest what seems 
to you the best way to gain control of @ willful pupil 
six years of age. Any punishment, such as depriving of 
recess,so enrages this pupil that, as a result,he gives me still 
greater annoyance. As a last resort I have used corporal 
punishment but with unsatisfactory results. The child an- 
noys me especially by drumming with his fingers, mak- 
ing a noise with his lips, etc., and when told to stop still 
keepson. What ought a teacher to do in such a case? 
Do you advise punishment at the time the offence is com- 
mitted or later? The child is very bright, interested in 
his work, nervous, willful, and evidently not governed at 
home. By interesting him, making a great effort to 
please him, by allowing special privileges as a reward, 
I can usually manage him but the strain is too great for 
me to keep up and I feel that in so doing I am allowing 
the pupil to control me. L. N 


There is no satisfaction in attempting to answer such a 
query. When a pupil reaches this stage of nervous, will- 
ful self-assertion, the case requires expert treatment by 
one who knows the circumstances and the peculiarities of 
the child. There is a general treatment for almost any 
disease ard there are remedies recognized by the physi- 
cians, but the moment it becomes stubborn it requires 
special treatment. I should not punish at the time and 
probably never because of the nervousness. I should not 
allow the child to think I w's annoyed. I might treat it 


as a case of inability to do as other children do, and have 
it understood that I did not expect as mach. This some- 
times wins a child through humiliation. It may be well 
to have a chair near you, back to the school. But after 
all the case is yours not mine. The chances are that you 
will succeed. To know a disease is more than half the 
battle. You know the case, you evidently have the ability 
and you will come out all right. It is an outrage for one 
child, ungoverned at home, to be such a strain upon the 
teacher, requiring time and energy that belongs to forty- 
nine others, but there seems to be no help for it. Keep 
him employed as far as you can. Try to arrange some 
work by which he can interest himself a part of the time. 
Do the best you can without sacrificing yourself on the 
altar of a home-neglected child. 


353. At what age should a child pass from under 
the care of one or two teachers to that of specialists? 
If the pupil under twelve must pass from one teacher to 
another, is it not calculated to destroy repose of mind 
and body? Are not the lessons apt to be too long, thus 
requiring too much home work ? 

M. E. B, Maryland. 

It depends upon the character of the specialists and 
upon the principal. A class should rarely change rooms 
below the high school, but by the sixth year in school, 
possibly the fifth, the geography and arithmetic might be 
taught by a specialist. As a rule in the first two years 
there should be no specialist. Drawing, music, sewing, 
may be taught by specialists from the third grade. Asa 
rule it is well to have the specialist a regular teacher, one 
who has the responsibility for a room of her own. For 
illustration : 


Howard 


This diagram represents a twelve room building. Each 
room is numbered. The grades are lettercd with two 
rooms for each of the lowest three grades. For con- 
venience the recitations are divided into nine equal 
periods. The teachers of the two lowest grades have no 
specialties, and of the third only sewing and penmanship. 
Above that Miss Denton, music; Miss Eaton, music ; Miss 
Foss, drawing; Miss Gould, geography; Miss Howard 
arithmetic; Miss Irving, drawing. 

The first period, each teacher in her own room. 

The Second Period : 


5. Carr, penmanship. 6. Coffin, sewing. 


7. Foss, drawing. 

9. Denton, music. 
11, Gould, geography. 
The Third Period : 

5. Foss, drawing. 

7. Carr, penmanship. 

9. Gould, geography. 

11. Denton, music. 
The Fourth Period : 

5. Eaton, masic. . Denton, music. 

7. Coffin, sewing. . Carr, penmanship. 

9. Howard, arithmetic. 10. Irving, drawing. 

11. Foss, drawing. 12. Gould, geography. 

In the fifth, sixtb, seventh, eighth and ninth periods 
each teacher can be in her own room. Only three 
periods need be so utilized. These need not be massed 
in this way, but rather so divided that the teachers may 
be in their own rooms every other period. Every 
teacher should be in her own room more than half the 
time, but it is helpful for her to be relieved of the care 
of hee class, and for the class to be relieved of her a 
part of every day. It helps discipline, breaks up routine, 
and enlivens the work. 


. Irving, drawing. 
. Eaton, music. 
Howard, arithmetic. 


. Irving, drawing. 

. Coffin, sewing. 
Howard, arithmetic. 

. Eaton, music. 
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Mosr dull children need encouragement. 
ILLusTRATIONS should illuminate the subject. 


Fret not thyself because of the perplexities of the 
schoolroom. 

No method has any virtue after it ceases to be alive, a 
part of your personality. 


To Takk from a child his conceit is sometimes a neces- 
sity but it shouid be done judiciously. 


Tue teacher’s habit of mind must make it certain that 
he will learn and teach facts with exactness. 


THE teacher that stereotypes her methods will soon 
become antiquated, fit only for the “ junk dealer.” 


AMERICA spends annually $173,000,000 upon her lower 
schools and $11,000,000 upon her colleges and univei- 
sities. 

THe county board of education appoints the local school 
officers in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, and 
South Carolina. 


“Loyatty To NATURE” is liable to be misleading, 
since one may mistake a universal, local, acquired trait as 
a touch of nature. It requires high art to know what is 
“nature” in human thought and activity. 


WeEeps will thrive without cultivation, but with it they 
take the airs of cultivated plants. What a difference be- 
tween the wild and the caltivated daisy! Cultivation 
will tone up human nature wonderfully. Even the rudest 
and the crudest change as by magic under the best treat- 
ment if begun early. 


Here is Stanley Hall’s latest crystallization of a 
favorite thought of his, “ Between two teachers, one 
trained in the best uormal college, but unsympathetic and 
devoted to ready-made methods, and the other with a 


heart full of love, but ignorant of even the three R’s, 
what parent would hesitate ?” 


Dr. W. T. Harris, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has added five thousand volumes to the Bureau of 
Education Library which has now the most valuable col- 
lection of educational reports and periodicals in the 
world. These books are loaned, so far as there are dupli- 
cates to whoever is pursuing investigations into important 
phases of school work. 


Co-Epvucation 1x Hien Scnoors.—The Harrisburg 
(Pa.) School Board bas collected these facts from ninety- 


two cities in the United States : 


In ninety-one schools both sexes used the same building; in 
eighty-two they atadied in the same room; in eighty-six they re- 
cited together. In eighty-nine schools both sexes had the same 
studies; eighty-one replies indicated that the girls bore the work 
as well physically as the boys did, and eighty replies stated that 
there were no studies in which the females were not able to hold 
their own with the boys. Five replies said the boys were superior 
to the girls in mathematics, and five others that the giria were su- 
perior to the boys. Seventy-four said that no moral injary came 
from the association of the sexes, thirteen that the boys were im- 
proved by this association, and forty-seven that the benefit was 
mutual. Eighty-four correspondents declared unqualifiedly in 
favor of mixed echools, and seven were opposed to them. 


This is about the proportion we should have expected 
from our knowledge of the practice from actual observa- 
tien, but we do not remember to have seen the figures 
collected before. 


Preparations FoR Cxiass Worx.—The teacher 
must prepare for class work, but in what way can he get 
the best results from his preparation? The lawyer pre- 
pares for each case as though he never had another, the 
physician makes no preparation for any special case. 
The clergyman prepares each sermon, the editor pre- 
pares for nothing in the same sense. The lawyer and 
the clergymen make each effort stand by itself, the phy- 
sician and the editor are ever alert to meet all kinds of 
emergencies. Each is a necessity under the conditions. 
The lawyer and editor would fail if they tried to work 
as the physician and clergymen do, and the reverse 
would be as true. 

How about the teacher’s preparation for his daily 
work? Can he prepare for ten recitations a day as the 
lawyer does for a few cases a month, or the clergyman 
for one sermon a week? Can he depend upon his gener- 
al knowledge as does the physician, or upon the adapta- 
tion of knowledge in emergencies under the inspiration 
of the moment as can the editor? These are vital ques- 
tions. It is not for us to answer now, but merely to 
raise the question for every thoughtful teacher to answer 
for himself. At another time we may express an opinion 
thereon. 


PRESIDENT GAULT. 


Four years ago Frank B. Gault was elected superin- 
tendent of the twenty-three teachers in the Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, schools. To-day, with one hundred and fifteen 
teachers and principals, Tacoma has a school system un- 
surpassed on the Pacific coast. The high school of three 
hundred pupils is entirely a growth of these years. For 
three years Tacoma has had an ideal system. Teachers 
were hired solely on merit and wholly without reference 
to influence or the intercession of friends. The superin- 
tendent was clothed with power to do what was best for 
the schools as to organization, courses of instruction, dis- 
cipline, and general character in the community. Mr. 
Gault had called about him a remarkably able corps of 
teachers, loyal, devoted to their calling, contented in their 
work, because treated with liberality and fairness. 

It is but natural that Superintendent Gault should re- 
gret to Jeave a city whose echools are so entirely of his 
own creation. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
Idaho, “ the gem of the mountains,” could have secured 
him for the presidency of its new university with its 
salary of $4,000, had not the Tacoma school board, with 
the inevitable leaven of political influences, assumed some 
powers which Mr. Gault has been accustomed to exercise, 

Idaho, with its great resources in mining and agricul- 
tural interests, stock raising, and lumbering, regards its 


state university, as a capstone to its educational system. 
Combining the university proper with the Agricultural 
college, the large land grants of the general government 
are united in the support of one institution. President 
Gault is especially fortunate in being able to take the 
new institution from the first and start it right. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


The Popular Science Monthly for October opens with 
a suggestive article by Dr. Henry Ling Taylor upon 
“ American Childhood,” which is of special interest to 
teachers. The American child has peculiarities that, from 
the medical standpoint, challenge attention. It is claimed 
that the strongest blood cannot endure city life for more 
than three generations, and will deteriorate unless kept 
alive by the infusion of country blood or by the return to 
country life. In effect every metropolis is a species of 
“biological furnace,” which, sooner or later, consumes 
the lives supplied to it to obtain the trade, science, and 
art which the time demand. 

City children get too little light and air, do not take 
enough of the right kind of exercise, are overfed or 
underfed, and are pushed or pampered too much in their 
studies and emotions. The city child is at a disadvantage 
from the start; he is not the fruit of ‘the superabundant 
vitality of robust natures,” which is of prime importance 
in a good start. The clothing is piled on until the infant 
is a bale of millinery, keeping him overheated. Thus 
he starts in a hothouse. Our houses are tropically heated 
because the tired brain and exhausted nerves crave 
warmth. The little ones grow up in an atmosphere of 
steady, unrelaxing warmth, and the continual endeavor to 
protect them from everything approaching a bracing 
temperature. Their baths are hot, and they have no 
“skin culture,” such as country children enjoy from cold 
baths and sleeping in cold rooms, skating in tonic atmos- 
phere in winter, swimming in cold water in summer. 
Life is too easy, too delightful for the child’s best ad- 
vantage. 

The city child is all activity. From the first there is 
no quiet, no repose. He is intensely and incessantly 
interested in what he sees, but wants constant change. 
He is usually bright but rarely a good sleeper; is very, 
very good when he is good, but is much more fretful 
than the country child. Teething is much more severe in 
the city and indigestion more common and troublesome. 

Unless he is turned loose in the street the city child 
sees very few people, and those are usually adults. He 
has no genuine play-life with children. It is common to 
find pale faces, languid work, poor appetite, disturbed 
sleep, and headache among city schoolchildren. The eye 
and mind are overtrained, causing ocular and nervous 
sttain, while the muscles are unexercised. Nature is 
never systematic in the school sense. The city child has 
his love for flowers spoiled by being taught botany, his 
love for books by being taught facts. 


City children are used as playthings for the amusement ~ 


of friends and relatives. They are shown off. School 
life is sometimes used for pushing them on for show. 
The city home and school are “ incessantly fiddling at the 
nerves,” so that the annual summer outing is absolutely 
indispensable. Now that the trend cityward is so strong, 
something must be done to save the children from the 
inevitable deteriorating influences. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES.—A STUDY. 


Supt. Joseph G. Edgerly of Fitchburg and Sapervisor 
George H. Martin of Boston, a committee of the New 
England Association of School Superintendents, have 
made a study of the statistics of grammar school gradu- 
ates of New England. They sent a circular of inquiry 
throughout New England and received replies from 104 
cities and towns. Not all returns were complete. 

Age of Graduates.—In the cities and larger towns the 
average age at graduation is 15 years, 1 month; in the 
smaller towns, 14 years and 3 months. This will sur- 
prise many, but the reason is not far to seek,—the stan- 
dard in the former is much higher than in the latter and 
represents much greater accomplishments. In the former 


22 per cent. at graduation are over 16; in the latter but ; 


8 per cent. ; while in the former 15 per cent. graduate 
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under 14 and in the latter 37 per cent. The question 
whieh this condition suggests is whether the extra year in 
city schools is profitably spent or whether the delay is be- 
cause of largely unprofitable attention to details. 

Length of Course.—In fifty-one places the course is 
nine years; in thirty-three it is eight years; in five it is 
ten years; in one it is seven years. In the cities and 
large towns it is generally nine years. Of the places with 
a nine years’ course, the average age is 15 years and 2 
months ; with an eight years’ course, 14 years, 34 months ; 
ten years’ course, 15 years, 2 months. In the first there 
are 18 per cent who are over 16 years at graduation, 
and 15 per cent. under 14; in the second, 6 per cent. 
over 16, and 30 per cent. under 14; in the third, 5 per 
cent. over 16, and 2 per cent. under 14. 

In the places with a nine years’ course, 3 per cent. 
complete the course in six years; 6 per cent. in seven ; 
19 per cent. in eight; 35 per cent. in nine; 27 per cent. 
in ten; 10 percent. inten. In the places having an eight 
years’ course, 1 per cent. complete the course in six years ; 
9 per cent. in seven; 37 per cent. in eight ; 30 per cent. 
in nine ; 17 per cent. in ten; 6 per cent. in more than 
ten years. In cities with a ten years’ course, 3 per cent. 
in seven years, 28 per cent. ineight, 38 per cent. in nine ; 
25 per cent. in ten; 6 per cent. in more than ten years. 

From this it appears conclusively that it makes little 
difference what the length of the course is. In the nine 
years’ course, 37 per cent. require ten or more years, and 
in the eight years’ 33 per cent., and in the ten years’ 31 
per cent. require ten or more years. In other words, in 
the nine years’ course 63 per cent., in the eight years 77 
per cent., in the seven years 69 per cent. complete the 
course in less than ten years. In the nine years’ course, 
28 per cent. graduate in less than nine years ; in the eight 
years’ course, 47 per cent; and in the ten years’ course, 
31 per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that Jess than half who complete 
the course do so in less than nine years, even with an 
eight years’ course, and with a nine years’ course 28 per 
cent. complete it in less than nine years, and in a ten 
years’ course 31 per cent. 

The average age of pupils who graduate is always lower 
in each grade than of the children who do not graduate. 
In the city of Somerville the age of one third the gram- 
mar school graduates is over 16, and but 9 per cent. less 
than 14. 


OUT AMONG TEACHERS. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 

Roehester is one of the wide awake cities of New York State. 
With its nearly five hundred teachers many of them in fine new 
buildings, it is doing some admirable school work. Mr. 8S. A. Ellis 
for many years directed all school interests with a rare combination 
of progressive zeal for new methods and judicious elimination of 
needless and senseless material. He was one of the first to reform 
primary school work, to abolish the alphabet and all that it sig- 
nified, but he never went to the extreme of taking a thing simply 
because it was new. 

His recent retirement is one of the few instances in these latter 
days in which a thing, itself undesirable, is well done. After some 
months of illness, and a partial return to work Mr. Ellis was satis- 
fied that he needed absolute relief from responsibility and the board 
elected its own former president, Mr. Noyes, a lawyer who had 
shown devotion to the schools, been conversant with all the reforms 
of these later years and had helped to bring them about. 

The city institute which meets once a month through the winter 
is as inspiring an audience as one could wish. The teachers liter- 
ally pack the large hall, and enter with keen relish into the exer- 
cises of the day. 

The teachers have an admirable Mutual Aid Society and are 
able with slight draft upon themselves to provide generously for 
their unfortunate membexs. An harmonious body of earnest men 
and women can do a deal of good service for each other as well as 
for the community. 

Cleveland is already showing the fruits of the greatly improved 
school regulations. It is too early to portray the results in detail ; 
bat it is already apparent in practica as it certainly is in theory that 
the only proper way to administer the system is to have the respon- 
sibility vested in one man when he is agood man. Judge Draper is 
devoting himself with patience and skill to the study of the needs 
of the city. He is no sense radical, but is eminently progressive. 
The prominent immediate results are the arrangement through the 
city library for a fairly complete and ever-perfecting pedagogical 
library adapted speciaily to the teachers of Cleveland, and the 
closer suspervision with greater authority of the new young teachers 
of whom there are upwards of eighty who have taken up the work 
this season. Judge Draper will certainly make for himself a name 
in city supervision equal to that attained as a state administrator. 

Ex-Superintendent Day is still in town directing largely the 
Spencerian College, one of the best busin ess colleges of the country. 
It is work that he enjoys and by which he will profit, 


JOHN SWETT’S LATEST. 


San Francisco is the only city in the country whose 
superintendent is absolutely independent of everybody. 
There he is elected for four years by the people, and is 
never a candidate to succeed himself. The school board 
have no voice in his election and can in nowise harm him 
officially. At the same time Hon. John Swett, the present 
incumbent, is, probably, the most “independent fellow ” 
in the country. He has recently spoken his mind publicly 
after this fashion : 

If there is any other city in our country that has a method so ut- 
terly opposed to all educational principles I have not yet heard of 
it. Without any doubt it is the worst in the world. It is purely a 
system of ‘‘ personal patronage.’’ It is an outgrowth ofthe “ spoils 
system ’’ in politics, and is contrary to all principles of civil service 
reform. It took root about fifteen years ago, and it has grown 
worse year by year. ‘The number of new teachers to be elected is 
about thirty-six each year, or three appointments to each director. 
As places become vacant during the year each director in regular 
order makes one appointment, and by mutual understanding this 
appointment is absolute, the only condition required being that the 
nominee must be the holder of a legal certificate. 

The names of the appointees are handed to the chairman of the 
committee on classification, who makes the nominations in open 
board, consequently no one knows what director is responsible for 
the appointment of a teacher. I am never consulted as to the 
teachers to be appointed. I never see the candidates, and might 
just as well be superintendent of the New York schools and have 
my residence there for all I know as to the qualifications or charac- 
ter of the teachers appointed. They might be of loose moral 
character, but of that I have no means of judging. 

The outside lobbyists get in their fine work and share in the 
spoils. They have the “‘ pull’ and work it for all it is worth. 
Under this system no selection of the best teachers out of a large 
number of applicants is possible. The electing of a teacher be- 
comes merely the personal opinion or personal favoritism of one 


man. 

The moet talented and accomplished teachers coming here from 
other cities or the graduates of our Normal School stand no chance 
of appointment on merit. 

The present plan of appointment has become so thoroughly in- 
trenched that there is little hope cf a change except by the adop- 
tion of a new charter and a change in the manner of securing a 
board of education. 

There is now one provision in the rules of the board that seems 
to be the germ of something better in the future. Under this rule 
the three graduates of the normal class having the highest stand- 
ing each year, are entitled to the first vacancies. 

Why, sir, we pay the highest salaries to school teachers in the 
world and we ought to get the very best talent obtainable. And 
more than that we must have it. A young girl starts at $600 per 
year and in ten years she rises to a salary of $900, which she can 
continue earning for the rest of her life. You can easily judge, 
therefore, that the position of a school teacher here is a greater 
prize than the ordinary run of political offices which last for only 
two years; consequently the ‘‘ spoils’’ are greater. Women in the 
high schools draw $1680 a year. The principals get from $1800 to 
$2100 per year. 

The training of teachers is as follows: Graduates of California 
State Normal School, 57; other state normal schools, 20; San 
Francisco Normal School, 287; Girls’ High School, 204; Univer- 
sity of California, 9. The number of men in the school depart- 
ment is 70; number of women 827; number of principals not in 
charge of classes, 55; number of teachers in grammar grades, 167 ; 
number of teachers in primary grades, 504; number of teachers in 
evening schools, men 17, women, 40. 

Out of the total number of teachers there sre 647 subscribers 
for at least one educational journal. 

If this system of personal patronage is not broken up it will do 
great and lasting injary to the schools in this city. If some of the 
principals of the schools would speak out they would astonish the 
public in relating the trials and troubles they have to undergo with 
the raw material in the shape of incompetent teachers forced upon 
them by the personal patronage system. But they dare not speak 
their minds for fear of bringing the wrath of the school directors 
and ward politicians down upon them, which would mean their dis- 
missal. I am independent of them and can afford to tell the 
trath. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The University of Vermont enrolls seventy-two freshman. 

There are seven women in the law school of the University of 
New York. 

Pratt Institute has 512 students in the department of industrial 
and fine art. 

Bridgeport, Conn., is working to have a state normal school 
located at that place, 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Hyde Park, Mass., is to issue monthly an 
eight-page pamphlet for the assistance of teachers of temperance 
physiology, giving the latest scientific testimony on all phases of 
these subjects minntely classified and adapted to school-room work 
in the various grades. 

It is ramored that a majority of the school board of the city of 
New York will not favor the proposition to pension teachers. The 
question is now referred to the committee on by-laws. The New 


York World says, ‘A majority of the school board do not see why 


a teacher is any more entitled to # pension than a street-sweeper.”’ 
This is highly interesting. 

Supervisor George H. Martin of Boston bas prepared a course of 
six lectures, to be delivered in the Lowell Institute course, Bostoa, 
upon ‘* The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System.” 
We know of no one equally well qualified for the work. He is by 
nature a student, gifted with the patience for research; he has a 
genius for ‘‘ putting things’’ in a striking and fascinating way; his 
delivery is attractive. Here are the subjects and some of the sub- 
divisions : 

The Early Legislation: Its Principles and Precedents: Early 
Massachusette—people and polity. Harvard College. Laws of 
1642 and 1647. Principles embodied. Sources of ideas. The Ref- 
ormation. Schools in Germany, Holland, Scotland. Early English 
schools. Destruction of monasteries. Endowed schools. Early 
schools in other American Colonies. The claim of Massachusetts. 

Schools Before the Revolution: Schools public—on English 
modelsa—modes of support—studies—teachers. Decline of school 
spirit in second century. Changesin population. Decentralization. 
The moving school. Rise of district system. Employment of 
women as teachers. Law of 1789. 

The District School and the Academy : Evolution of the school dis- 
trict. The school—location, house, teachers, studies, influence in 
education. Decay of town spirit. Decline of grammar schools. 
Rise of academies—relation to state—inflaence. Education of girls 
—in public schools—in seminaries. 

Horace Mann and the Revival of Education: European revival— 
philanthropic and philosophic. Infant schools. Monitorial schools. 
Mechanics’ institutes. Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Felleaberg. Similar 
movements in America. Public awakening. James G. Carter’s 
work. Law of 1826. History of supervision. School fund. 
Board of education. Horace Mann—character, methods of work— 
normal schools—institutes—opposition—results. 

The Modern School System: Social and industrial changes in 
Massachusetts. Graded schools. High schools. Decay of acade- 
mies. Decline and abolition of district system. School buildings. 
Compulsory attendance. Employment of children. Truancy. 
Evening schools. Professional supervision. Free text-books, Ed- 
ucation of the defective classes. Higher education. Colleges for 
women. Seetarian discussion. Bible in schools. Parochial schools. 
Pablic school spirit dominant. 

The Modern School: A product of evolution. Impulse from 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer. Normal schoole. Teachers’ associa- 
tions. Educational literature. Conservative inflaences—democracy 
—colleges. The modern school—purpose, spirit—cerricalam— 
methods. Recent collegechanges. Review. Influence of clergy— 
of board of education—of courts. Present limitations. 


THIS AND THAT. 


** So here’s a New Year's wish for both! 
May we keep growing, you and I! 
Learning sweet truths in sweetest way, 
Living in sunshine every day ; 

Having fresh love for God, for good, 

With childlike hearts which ripen still 
To moderate wish and tempered will, 

To conquest over self and mood !”’ 


@& Paderewski, the pianist, is again in this country. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born on Christmas Day, 1642. 

Mrs. M. French-Sheldon has been made a fellow of the London 
Royal Geographical Society. She is the second woman to be thus 
honored. 

A bronze statue to the memory of the late ex-President Arthur 
has been completed. It will probably be placed in Central or Riv- 
erside Park. 

An advertisement for a school teacher in an Indiana paper reads 
as follows: ‘‘ He must be a man sound in body and intellect; not 
afraid to use the rod. Wages $10 per month and board around.” 

Queen Victoria long ago had literary ‘aspirations. She wrote a 
book of verse, while she sent to a publisher under an assamed 
name, wishing to know its real merits. It was immediately 
declined with thanks. 

It is said that by the death of the late Dr. Thomas William 
Parsons, the poet, there is only one member left of the characters 
that Longfellow introduced in his ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ Mr. 
Luigi Monti of New York City, (‘‘ the young Sicilian,””) who is a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Parsons. 

A debating society in a Western college recently discussed the 
question, “Is light or darkness conducive to the growth of an 
electric plant ?’’ Some said that light was because if no lamps 
were lit, there would be no profits, while others held that darkness 
was because if there was no darkness there would be no need of 
lights. The debate finally ended in a draw. 

In our childish days my father used to take us, every 24th day of 
December, to a toy shop in Holborn, where we were allowed to 
select our Chrismas presents, and also any that we wished to give 
to our little companions, writes Mamie Dickens in the Christmas 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Although I believe we were 
often an hour in the shop before our several tastes were satisfied, 
he never showed the least impatience, was always interested and as 
desirovs as we that we should choose exactly what we liked best. 
As we grew older, present giving was confined to our several birth- 
days, and this annual visit to the Holborn toy shop ceased. My 
father, although the most generous of mortals, did not observe, ex- 
cept at rare instances, the custom of sending Christmas gifts to 
people outside of his home; there was 6 large a claim 
upon him there that the plessure would haye been # tax had he 
gone beyond its walle, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for =. ees thas we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


At the 36:h annual meeting of the Association of Officers of Col- 
leges in New England held at Williams College in November, 
1892, it was voted that the followiog memorandum be made public, 
but with the declaration that this action of the Ascociation does not 
commit any college faculty to the recommendatious made in the 


memorandum. 
MEMORANDUM. 


The Asecciation of Officers of Colleges in New England im- 
press d with the real unity of interest and the need of mutual sym- 
pathy and help throughont the different grades of publie education, 
invites the attention of the public to the following changes which, 
without insisting upon details, it recommends for gradual adoption 
in the program of New England grammar schoole. : 

ART. 1. The introduction of elementary natural history into the 
earlier years of the program as a substantial subject, to be targht 
by demonstations and practical exercises rather than from books. 

2. The intrcduc'ion of elementary physica into the later years of 
the program as a substantial subject, to be taught by the €xperi- 
mental or laboratory method, and to inclade exact weighing and 
measuring by the pupils themselves. 

8. The introduction of elementary algebra at an age not later 
than twelve years. 

4, The introduction of elementary plane geometry at an age not 
later than thirteen years. 

5. The cffering of opportunity to study French, or German, or 
Latin, or any two of these languages from'and after the age of ten 

ears. 

‘ 6. The increase of attention in all class room exercises in every 
study to the correct ard facile use of the English language. 

-In order to make room in the program for these new subjects the 
Asscciation recommends that the time allotted to arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and English grammar be reduced to whatever extent may be 
necessary. 

The Association makes these recommendations in the interest of 
the public school system as a whole; but most of them are 
<ffered more particularly in the interest of those children whose ed- 
ucation is not to be continued beyond the grammar schoo). 

RICHARD A. RICE, Secretary. 


TWO LETTERS. 


[An exact copy of two letters. The boy is away from home at 
school. He is a boy of few words, slow, lazy, but honest and troe 
as steel. | 

THE MOTHER'S LETTER. 

C——, my dear boy, tell me,—do you like yourteachers? Have 
you found pleasant friends among the boys ? Write me about your 
boarding place. Is your landlady kind? Do you have gcod fcod ? 
Have you blankets enough these cold nights? Which study do 
you like best ? How do you like the way you are taught ? 


THE BOY'S REPLY, 


I like them all. 
YOUR LOVING SON. 


My dear Mother :— 
{ have blankets enough for two, 


OHIO’S SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The plan of the exhibit which Ohio will make of its echool sya- 
tem at the Fair has been adopted by the commissioners, and em- 
braces the following : 

1. Manuscript work, essays, etc. In th's selection exhibits will 
be held in each county seat. Four divisions will be represented, — 
the work of subdistrict schoo!s, graded schools of villages, same of 
citier, night schoo's. County exhibits will be in charge of a com- 
mittee composed of the institate committee and two persons selected. 
From the work on exhibition the committee will select fifty of the 
best manuscripts in each branch and forward to the public school 
commission, 2. Maps, showing location of each schoolhouse in the 
state; cost of education in each cvunty; relative number of pupils 
in country, towr, and city; schools for past forty years; relative 
number of pupils in primary, grammar, and high schools for the 
past forty years. 3. Pictare albums of schools, buildings, ets, 4. 
History of organization and development of Ohio’s school eystem 
shown by laws. 5. Text-books arranged to show old and new. 


MILES FOR VARIOUS NATIONS, 


The English and American mile is 6 ‘ 1,760 yds 


The Irish mile is ‘ 2240 
The German mile is ° ° 
The Datch and Prussian mile is . 6,480 
The Vienna post mile is 8,296 
The Swiss mileis . ‘ * 
The Swedieh and Danish mile is . ‘ ‘ 7,341-5 

The Roman mile is 1,628 or 2055 
The Werst mile is . 167 or 1,337 
The Tuscan mile is ° é 1808 


HOW LOWELL TAUGHT. 
[From a ‘ Student’s Reminiscences” in the November Scribner's.) 


His method of teaching was all his own. ‘The class was small— 
not above ten or a dczen—and he generally began by making each 
student translate a few lines, interrupted now ard then with sug- 
gestions of the poetic value of passages which were being rendered 
in a style too exasperatingly prossic. Now and again, some word 
or some passage would tuggest to him a line of thought—sometime 
very earnest, sometimes paradoxically comical—that it would never 
have suggested to any one else. And he would lean back in his 
chair and talk ‘away across country till he felt like stopping; or he 
would thrust his hands into the pockets of his rather shabby sack- 
coat, and pace the end of the room with his heavy laced boots, 
and look at nothing in particular, and discourse of things in ger- 


eral. We gave up notebooks in a week. Our business was not to 
cram lifeless detail, but to absorb as much as we might of the spirit 
of bis exuberant literary vitality. And through itall he wae always 
a quiz. You never knew what he was going to do or to say next, 
One whimsical digression I have always remembered chiefly for the 
amiable atrocity of the pun. Soma mention of wings had been 
made in the text, whereupon Mr. Lowell observed that he had 
always had a liking for wings; he had Jately observed that some 
were being added to the ugliest house in Cambridge, and he cher- 
ished hopes that they might fly away with it. I remember, too, 
that one tremendous passage in the Inferno started him off ina dis- 
quiition concerning canker worms, and other less mentionable—if 
more diverting— vermin. And then, all of a sudden, he soared up 
into the clouds, acd pounced down on the text again, and asked the 
next man to translate. You could not always be sure when he was 
in earnest; but there was never a moment when he let you forget 
that you were a homan being in a human world, and that Dante 
had been one, too. One or two of us, among ourselves, nicknamed 
him ‘‘ sweet wag.’”’ I like the name still, 


A SPELLING LESSON. 


(Have pupils write the following from dictation, then exchange 
slates and correct J 


Beer often brings a bier to man, 
Coughing a ccffin brings, 

And too much ale will make us ail, 
As well as other things. 

The person lies who says he lies 
When he is but reclining ; 

And when consumptive folks decline, 
They all decline declining. 

Qaaileth a quail before the storm ? 
Boweth a bough before it ? 

We cannot rein the rain at all, 
No earthly power reigns o’er it. 

A dyer dyes awhile, then dies; 
To dye he’s always trying, 

Until, opon his dying bed, 
He thinks no more of dyeing. 

— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


SONG OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
To your Tommy and Harry and Dick, 
** Moral suasion’’ them till 
You could wish with a will 
For the reign of the old-fashioned stick. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
And endeavor to vocally prod 
To the virtuous way 
The bad boys that each day 
Need a dose of the old-fashioned rod. 


Talk, talk, talk, 

Bat the boy of to-day is no fool, 
And ‘‘ suspension’ ’s a jest— 
A vacation—a reat 

From the arduous duties of echool. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
As they struggle with needle and thread 
How to hem end to fell 
And to backstitch yon tell, 
Though to seamstrese’s trade you’re not bred. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
With a class of but twenty or less, 
One with fingers and mind 
Unto sewing inclined 
Might secure a good lesson, I guess. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
With a roomful of sixty or more, 
Sach a lesson that might 
Be a source of delight— 
Just becomes a detestable bore. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
We are patching old garments with new ; 
It is really too bad, 
But to match this new fad 
All our echool should be changed through and through. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
But oh, where on the face of the globe, 
Tell me where I can find 
Me a new: fangled mind, 
And the patience ascribed unto Job. 


Talk, talk, talk, 
And then read the new rules of the Board, 
If you veniure to kick 
You'll be dropped, oh, so quick- 
Ly, and that you can hardly afford. —Chicago Post. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— From what or whom did Denver, the capital of Colorado, 
take its name ? COLORADO SPRINGS, 
— What is the annual appropriation for our national library ? 
&. 
— Has the duck-bill of Australia a diaphragm ? 


What is the peculiarity in the brain structure of Australian mam- 
mals ? M. C. L. 


— Who is the musician mentioned in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn’’ ? SCHOOLGIRL. 

Ole Ball, the famous violinist. 

— Can you name the writer of the music in “ Listen to My Tale 
of Woe”’ ? 8. 


Hubbard T. Smith. He is a clerk in the Treasury Department 
in Washirgton. 


— Ie Barrett Browning, the son of Robert Browning, a poet ? 
MoNAIR. 


Mr. Barrett Browning is a painter, though I have eeen it stated 
that he bas written some very acceptable verse, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Earta anp its Innasitants.—North America. 
Vol. II. Mexico, Central America, and West Indies ; illustrated 
by a great variety of engravings and maps. By Eli:és Reclus, 
and edited by A. H. Keane, B. A. Price, bound in sheep, $6.00; 
in half morocco, $7.00. Sold only by subscription. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. SS 
When in 1881, D. Appleton & Co. began the publication of the 

great work of Reclus, every student of geography rejoiced that 
the “‘ grandest of studies’’ was to be treated systematically, with 
thoroughness, and scientific accuracy. Beginning with Europe, the 
only continent the entire surface cf which had been carefully sur- 
veyed, Reclus described minutely in five royal octavo volumes that 
entire continent, giving situation, boundarier, configuration, and ex- 
tent of each division; describing mountains, seas, rivers, lakes, 
coaste, avd islands adjacent; tides, currents; the soils, resources, 
products, natural wealth, climate and meteorological peculiarities ; 
the natural history, geology, the fauna and flora; the social and 
political conditions and ethnological relations cf the inhabitants, 
the nature and extent of the trade and commerce of each division ; 
the origin and language of the several people, and the salient facts 
of their special history; also the moral and intellectual statur, 
modes of life, peculiarities of belief, ete , etc. In fine, the author 
seems to have embraced everything that belongs to the science of 
geography in the widest sense of the word, giving such facts and 
statistical details as would enable the intelligent reader and student 
to form a correct judgment of the general conditions of each sec- 
tion and to forecast the prospects for the fature. 

In 1884, the four volumes devo'ed to Asia began to appear, in 
1886 four on Africa, in 1890 one on Oceanica, including the 
Australian Colonies and the Pae'fic Islands. Immediately followed 
the first volume on North America, which was devoted to the dis- 
covery of the new world, its settlements, physical featarer, etc., 
etc., and the corresponding information and descriptions of Green- 
land, the Arctic Archipelago, Alaska, the Dominion of Canada, 
and Newfoundland. A very thorough and scientific treatment of 
the great and varied subjects have been accorded to each continent 
and to each division, This is abundantly shown in the ex- 
amination of Volume II. on North America which is devoted to 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. The same graphic 
and fascinating atyle of description in the text, and the same full- 
ness and accuracy of illustrations is found to exist in the last 
volame as characteriz2d the fifteen preceeding ones. A very care- 
fal examination of the entire work, so far as published convinces 
us that no work exists equal to it in value on this series of subjects. 
It reveals in every department of geography precisely what is 
known that will be of practical utility to all classes seeking such 
information. The work is so comprehensive in scope and so ex- 
haustive in detail, that all we can doin a brief review of it, is to 
call attention to ite aims and excellencies, and to commend it with 
hearty thankfalness. We are glad to know that M. Reclus, the 
originator and actual author of this great work, ia still a compara- 
tively young man, and we congratulate him on his useful work, 
now approaching completion. The third volume on North 
America, to be devoted to the United States, will soon be ready for 
the press, and then only South America remains to be treated in 
‘this masterly survey of the geography of the entire world. 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN PampPutets. Edited by 
George Saintebury. New York: Macmillan & Co. 288 pp. 
54x44. Price $1. 

None of the writers who have been selected by Mr. Saintabury for 
this—all must hope it is not to be the last—number of his delight- 
fal pocket library of Engiish Literature, are ranked with the 
great lights of the Elizabethan age, yet in reading these pamphlets 
ef the time, one meets many a passage which clearly shows kin- 
ship to the grace and style of the time when around Shakespeare 
were grouped Bacon, Spencer, Milton, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Jonson, Sidney and the rest. It is, indeed, easy to see why this 
little corner of literature though one of the most important in its 
age, should have been so entirely neglected. Not because of Jack 
of merit, but because there was so much of it, and that of every 
grade of value, in an age when the English nation wrote and spoke 
the best of English, one of the most interesting of literary fields 
has remained practically untouched. Mr. Saintsbury has selected 
the most worthy and most characteristic of the pamphlets of 
Lodge, Lyly, Greene, (The Groat’s worth of Wit), Breton, Harvey, 
Nash and Dekker, interprets them as little as possible in a few 
short notes and prefaces, and introduces them to us in an introduc- 
tion, than which there is not a more delightful bit of writing be- 
tween the covers. Is is a model of what is so rare, the classic 
editing of classics. 


Wirntn Royat Paraces. By The Marquise De Fon- 
tenoy. Price, $2.50. Hubbard Publishing Company. 402-406 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

This unique volume contains over 600 pages and 121 choice 
photc graphic tint reproductions of the nobility, described in their 
royal costumes as well as palaces, boudoirs, etc. It reveala the in- 
rer life view of emperors, king?, queens, princes and princes @:, 
giviog their daily habits, characteristics, virtues, and viess, also 
their pleasures, jewels, equipages, balls, banquets and marital re- 
lations. It is written by a lady of the highest rank, who was in- 
timate with the leading nobility of the world. It unfolds the 
daily life of European sovereigns and gives a clear insight into the 
actual character of the entire brilliant circle of royalty of the 
old monarchical world. In this matchless volame the author de- 
scribes the present Emperor of Germany who has $4,000,000 a 
year on which to live. She takes the reader into the boudoir of 
the Empress of Russia and explains how the sovereigns entertain 
each other ; describing the grardeur of the courts of Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Spain, and the luxurious habits of the 
oriental ralers. The illustrations are actual photographie pictures 
of Kings and Queens in royal attire and of palaces, bar queting 
halls, thrones, etc-, making a book of special fascination, and en- 
tertainment to American readers. The mechanical execution of 
the book is in keeping with the attractiveness of the subject- 
matter. Typography, illustrations, paper and binding combine to 
the making of a volume of exceptional beauty and artistic ele- 
gance. It is sent by mail on receipt of price. 

THe AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: NATIONAL AND STATE. 
By B. A. Hinsdale. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Register Pablish- 
ing Company. 422 pp. Price, $1 50. 

Dr. Hinedale here applies his mastery of the principles of peda- 
gogy to the study of our national government. Hise work stands 
midway between the constitutional treatises and the civil govern- 
menis; the one the admirable subject for stady by advanced 
grades, the other in a narrow way for childish intellects. He 
writes for the student in the high echool or academy, treating him 
from the standpoint of a college instructor. There is no writing 
down, making easy subjects which, thoagh undoubtedly hard when 
taught by teachers without thorough training, are yet perfectly 
comprehensible if the pupil of high school development will only 
work, Yet Dr. Hinsdale undoubtedly does make the subject easy, 
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because he presents it attractively. He leads the student on to 
hard work, because there is a satisfaction after it is done. The 
feeling left after reading one of these chapters is that the next 
thing to do is to consult the bibliography which follows each of 
the three books and find out where more of the same subject can 
be had. The first two books contain the historical introdactiou 
and the critical and explanatory analysis of the constitution. Book 
three treats of the state governments. Throughout there is frequent 
reference to, and extracts from jadicial decisions and reports and 
the standard works from Aristotle’s Politics to Burgess, Cooley, 
Pomeroy. This is a text-book which should be examined by every in- 


structor in our history and civil government. 


ImporTANT Events THE History. By 
Ptebe Elizabeth Thoms. Cincinnati, Ohio: The author. 
124 pp. Paper. 

In this convenient form the author has an epitome of 
events, rulers, and genealogies from 3500 B. C. to the present day. 
The events are arranged under the headings Ancient History, the 
Middle Ages, Modern and Later History. The genealogies and 
rulers include those which are needed by the general reader to en- 
able him to understand history and the allusions of literature. An 
appendix includes some im t matter from the political history 
of the United Statee. It is a convenient little hand book, ex- 
tremely valuable for the desk or reference-table. 


France UNDER THE Recency. By James Breck Per- 
kins. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
608 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Perkins has already become known to us as a careful stu- 
dent and a delightful narrator of history, in a field which is at once 
attractive to the historical student, the thoughtful reader, and the 
lover of romance, A gocd half of this account of France 
Regency is devoted to the review of the administration of Louis 
XLV, beginning with the France of the early years of the great 
Louis, and continuing through his wars with Spain and Holland, 
the reign of Colbert, and the time of glory at Paris. Then came 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the rise of coalitions against 
France, the troubles about the Spanish succession, and the Peace at 
Utrecht, ending with the deaths in the roysl family, and finally 
with the death of the king. The Regency presents a similar pic- 
ture, with more veneer and less of genuine worth, a time when 
Cardinal Dabois and John Law controled the political career of 
France, because everyone else was attending to morals, morals 
which have become a by-word with thoee of the later Roman Em- 
pire. The pleasure reader will find this a most interesting narra- 


tive, while the lessons the thoughtful reader may draw from it will . 


not soon be exhausted. Most suggestive and valuable are the 
careers and the policies, financial and political, of Colbert and Law, 
two of the most remarkable characters in all history. 


Tse Tosacco By Meta Lander. Fifth Edi- 

tion, enlarged. Boston: Lee & Shepard. . 

Mre. Margaret Woods Lawrence, the real name of the author, is 
a lady of culture, a ready writer, and a distinguished author, us the 
reading public already know. In this book she has arrayed an 
amount of facts and arguments sufficient to convivce the world that 
the habit of using tobacco is wastefal, filthy, degrading, and de- 
moralizing, if it were not true that 

** He who's convinced against his will - 
Is of the same opinion still.”’ 

The subject is here candidly and exhaustively treated from every 
point of view, — historical, physical and intellectual, social and 
wathetic, moral and spiritual. The appendix of the fifth edition 
presents much new and interesting matter. The book should be in 
every library and every home. 


Monica, THE Mesa Marpen. By Evelyn H. Raymond. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Uo. Illustrated; $1.25. 

Monica is a Spanish maiden living in the Mesa or tableland of 
southern California. Into the monotonous family life come some 
American tourists who hire Monica’s donkeys. This naturally re- 
sults in a very charming idyl. Mrs. Raymond has infused her pages 
with the dreamy, delicious atmosphere of the country, and her story 
is a delicate and genuine bit of genre painting. 


An Ounce oF PREvENTION TO SAVE AMERICA FROM 
HAVING A GOVERNMENT OF THE FEW, BY THE FEW, AND 
FOR THE Few. By Augustus Jacobson. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 251 pp. Paper, 50 cts. 

This volume contains a series of shorc, snecinct, pointed chapters, 
grouped under the heads of ‘‘ The Succession Tax’ and ‘‘ The 
Manual Training School.’’ Their intention is amply set forth in 
the title. The author clearly unde the greatness of the 


_ many dangers threatening America’s continued progress, if not her 


very existence, in the present form of the United States. In call- 
ing attention to them, he inevitably suggests a remedy, and that 
the one in which all thoughtfal persons must see our surest hope. 
The appendix gives a large number of newspaper extracts, letters 
and laws bearing upon the discussion, It is a sociological volume 
of very considerable value. — 

Tue American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals has ready and tastefally bound the annual volume of 
the illustrated monthly magazine, Our Animal Friends. It ie the 
nineteenth volume of the series, and includes the numbers from 
September, 1891, to Angust, 1892. The index of articles shows 
that the noble work oi arousing public opinion to the importance 
of the cause of mercy and kindness to the animal world has been 
faithfully and courageously done. The articles and illustrations are 
excellent and forcible in their teachings, and appeal to the nobler 
sentiments of humanity in favor of the prevention of cruelty to an- 
imals. New York: The American Society for the Prevention ef 
Cruelty to Animals. Price, $1.00 a year. 


Dear, by the author of “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” is 
a new publication by one whose name has come to stand for an 
especially delicate and refined variety of literary work. Dear isa 
tender portraiture of a young girl whose father, the easy, impracti- 
cal vicar of Kingscombe gave her the name at christening, and 
whose lines of life pass through some sad vicissitudes to a great 
and complete joy. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.00. 


Tae CotumsiA Memoranpum CALENDAR FOR 1893, 
issued by the Pope Manufacturing Company, 221 Colambus Ave., 
Boston, is, as in previous years, useful, interesting, and original. 
With no claim to beauty or elegance, it has yet won general ap- 

as a sensible, serviceable accessory to the business desk. 

e reading matter relating to bicycles, roads, and road making is 
interesting to devotees of the wheel and inspiring to those who have 
not yet felt the charm. 


Antuony Meterave, by Thomas M’Caleb, is a strong 
and well written novel of Virginian life centering around the beau- 
tifal estate of Montalbon. Melgrave, the idealist, restored to hap- 
piness after long years of dejection, isa thoroughly interesting char- 
acter. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 200 pp.; $1.00. 


Dicx’s Festrvat Reorrer, a handy volume published 
by Dick and Fitzgerald, New York, contains an admirable collec- 
tion of appropriate pieces and programs, original and selected, for 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Arbor Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other festival days. 18 Ann St., New York: 
Price, paper, 30 cts. 


No. IV. of the “Riverside Literature Series” is 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, annotated for school use by 
Samuel Thurber, master in the Girls’ High School, Boston. An 
able and echolarly introduction precedes the play. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 15 cts. 


In Morner’s PLAce: or, Jay Famity, by Kate 
Neely Festetits, is a Sunday-school story which is sure to be popu- 
lar. The scene is Jaid in Virginia, and the story tells how a young 
girl tried to take her mother’s place in a bereaved family and to 
make home bright and cheerful. American S. S. Union, Phil- 
adelphia: Price, $1.00. 


to Do 1n Home Treatment oF ACCIDENTS 
AND EMERGENCIES is a valuable little pamphlet by Dr. G. G. 
Groff, published by the Roral Publishing Co., New York. It gives 
simple directions for the all-important first aid to the ill or injured, 
and furnishes just the information which it is often so vitally 


necessary to possess; 20 ots. 


Rosert A. Woops of Andover House, Boston, has 
ublished in a separate pamphlet his address at the Plymouth 
hool of Applied Ethics laet August, upon ‘‘ University Settle- 

ments.’’ This is a movement in which every one who has the bet- 
terment of America truly at heart should take an interest. 


La Cuourte, the second book of Part I. of Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, has been added to Heath’s ‘‘ Modern Language Series ’’ 
(Boston: D. C. Heath; 91 pp.; 30 cts.). It is edited, with a 
—_ introduction and notes, by Prof. H. C. O. Huss of Princeton 

lege. 


Messrs. Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, publish in the “ Good 
Company Series,’’ The Missing Man, a novel by Mary R. P. Hatch, 
author of The Bank Tragedy. Price, paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Practical Punctuation: by James F. Willis——100 Exercises in Punc- 
tuation; by James F. Willis. Philadelphia: 1427 Euclid Avenue. 

Dumas’ The Hidden Treasure; edi by D. B_ Kitchin; price, 40 
cents——Episodes from Le Dumas’ Le Capitaine Pamphile; edited by 
E. EK. Morris; price, 40 cents——-Lessons in Elementary Mechanics; by 
Sir Philip Magnus; price, $120. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Bright-Eyes ; arranged by Alice M. Guernsey——Columbus and 
What He Found; by Mary H. Hull; price, 50 cents, Chicago: 
Woman’s Temperance Pub. Association. 

Harvard University Catalogue, 1892—3; price, 75 cents. Cambridge: 
Harvard University. 

Electricity and Magaetism; by Edwin J. Houston. New York: W. 
J. Johnston Co. 

The Comedy of Twelfth Night; by Wm. Shakespeare; price, 20 cts. 
New York: American k Co. 

A Blonde Creole; by Alice Howard Hilton; price, 50 cents. New 
York: J. 8. Ogiivie. 

Where is My Dog ? by Rev. C. J. Adams; price, $1.00——The Well- 
dressed Woman; by Helen Gilbert Ecob; price, $1.00. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


ECHOES FROM CHICAGO. 


LITERATURE. 


The kind and place of literature in schools was discussed at the 
lest meeting of the Chicago Institute of Education by a symposiam 
of the leading principals of grammar and high schools. Prin. 
Charles H. French of the high school opened the discussion with a 
brief paper setting forth the importance of English. A love for 
good literature should be inculcated by studying it in its master- 
pieces. He thought it advisable to study one author thoroughly ; 
for example, Holmes. He would have the history and develop- 
ment of literature for the last year. Mr. French was followed by 
Mrs. Lillie S. Hawley of the Skinner School, who thought it im- 
possible for any teacher to do more than direct the pupil’s literary 
taste because of the work done outside of school. We must have 
“‘ more time in which to do fewer things before our schools will be 
what they ought to be.”” She expressed a decided preference for 
our American authors, from whom she would have quotations daily 
committed to memory. ‘ 

Superintendent Sabin next gave a 1¢ésumé of the effort made by 
the board of education to bring the public library into the public 
schools, for which an appropriation of $100 was made. Mr. Sabin 
classed all literature under two great heads,—the transient and the 
eternal. He also stated that seventeen thousand dollars had been 
spent by the board for supplementary reading, to be used from the 
fourth to the seventh grades. American authors ought to be stad- 
ied. Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and Longfellow’s birthdays 
should be observed with appropriate exercises, such as were found 
in the leading journals of education. Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of 
Intelligence, followed with one of his incarnate negations, keen, 
critical, and analytic. He felt that the teaching of literature was 
in danger of becoming a fad with some good, noisy, progressive 
teachers. He thought it best to keep within the comprehension of 
the child, and quoted a few apparently simple lines to demonstrate 
his point ; for example, 

‘* A simple child that lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of death ?”’ 

Simple, plain language, certainly, but not at all comprehensible 
to the child. He much preferred ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb,’’—a 
simple, wholesome sentiment. One copy of St. Nicholas is worth 
all the folk lore and fairy tales in the schoolroom. Study should 
precede reading. He thought it time to put on the brakes and put 
more force into the legitimate studies. 

Principal Lawrence of the Sheridan School prefaced his remarks 
by saying that the criterion in selecting literature should be, ‘‘ Does 
the child enjoy it?’’ No matter whether he comprehends all he 
reads or not, as long as he is led up, elevated by what he reads. 
He thought there was time enough to teach litersture if only 
teachers would stop worrying over arithmetical problems and draw- 
ing plans of battles fought. 

Prin. Henry Cox of the Froebel School likened literature to 
beauty, which was easy to appreciate but hardto explain. In judg- 
ing of the merits of authors he would say, not art for art’s sake, 
but art for the sake of man. A child must be able to read with a 
certain degree of comfort to himeslf before he can enjoy the books 
he reads. Musicians practice scales before they can play tanes. 

Prin. Juno. Tear of the Washington School grouped literature 
into three concrete classes,—fairy tales, fiction, and biography. 
He spoke of the gems of literature to be found in the schoo 
readers. A knowledge of these gems learned was a check on 
many banks. My memory at once reverted to the selections 
found in the old series of the McGoffey Readers. I saw 
again the picture of Napoleon crossing the Alps on a pranc- 
ing charger. What matter that the opening line of the les- 
son, ‘‘Is this practicable? said Napoleon,’ did not suggest to 
my youthful mind that to cross the Alps at full gallop, wearing 
a three cornered hat, was utterly impracticable, and no one knew it 
better than my hero, who, asa matter of fact, toiled up the steep 
ascent on a mule, with a fur cap pulled over his ears, in advance of 
his army, accompanied by a Swiss peasant. David the artist and 
the imagination of a child idealized the subject. To this day 
** The Oid Eagle Tree,’’ in that same old Third Reader, has power 
to move me as few other masterpieces can. ‘‘ Noble, I will learn a 
lesson of thee,’’ rings through the years. [ still hear the rich, full 
tones of the young teacher reading the closing lines of the truant 
boy chasing the winged butterfly,— 

‘* Boy, in thee the poet’s eye, 
Man’s true emblem may decry. 
Like thee through the viewless air 
He doth follow visions fair. 
Hopes as vain, pursuits as wild, 
Occupy the full-grown child,’’ 

OF course I could read the lessons as well with the beok closed as 
open, and can do so to-day, and I am foolish enough to think that 
it is of more value to me than a conglomeration of isolated facts 
learned from supplementary reading. ‘‘ The Vision Mirza,’’ ‘‘ The 


Dreyspring’s French Reader on the Cumulative Method 
By AvotpH E. DreysprinG. 8vo, cloth, 171 pages. 


(Fust Out) . 


Prof. Dreyspring’s story of Rudolph and Coco, the Chimpanzee, 


Modern Languages 


Duffet’s (Hennequin’s) New French Method . . . . . $1.20 


which constitutes his First German Reader, has been so successful 
as to warrant the present rendering of that work into French. It 
will be found of interest and value to students who have completed 
the author's Easy Lessons in French and who wish to make a first 
attempt at more extended reading in the language. A supplement 
containing grammatical references, schemes of declension, para- 
digms, and synopsis of irregular verbs will prove convenient to 


more advanced students. 

Dreyspring’s First German Reader. 
Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in French 
Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in German 
Dreyspring’s Cumulative Method in German 
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Illustrated. Eclectic German Readers 
Fasquelle’s French Series 
Introductory Course . e 65 Manual of French Conversation . 
Colloquial French Reader. 90 French Course . 1.35 
Gastineau’s French Conversation Method French, $2.00 ; German, $2.00. 
Ollendorff’s French, German, and Italian [lethods . 


Van der Smissen and Fraser’s High School German Grammar _ 1.25 
Worman’s German Series 


First German Book. 30 Complete German Grammar 1,40 

Second German Book’ . 40 Elementary German Reader ° -90 

Elementary German Grammar ° ° 100 | German Conversation - é ° -90 
Collegiate German Reader 1.25 


Worman’s French Series 


First French Book .40 French Grammar . ° » 100 
Secovd French Book ‘ French Conversation ° 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms for introduction. 
Catalogue Section 14 describing these and other approved Modern Language texts free on 
request. Correspondence cordially invited, 


Worman’s Spanish Series—Two Books, each . ‘ .40 
American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Dead Ea le,’ The Americen Indian,” aod scores of other gems, 

make a rich mosaic inlaid in the memories of childhood. e for- 

get to feel, to think, and to see as childrendo. The ordinary child 

comprehends infinitely more than we dream of in our philosopby. 

Miss DeLuce of the Calhoun is making a praiseworthy effort to 
secure @ pension for superannuated teachers. A public meetiog has 
been called to devise plans for eecaring pensions for such teachers 
as have grown old in the service. The necessity for this becomes 
more apparent every day. Faithfal teachers who have educated 
thousands of our citizens and given their best years to the service 
are to-day unable to do the work as it should be done. Why will 
not some of Chicago’s liberal-minded citizens head the list and start 
a fond asa nucleus? Let the matter be agitated until something 
shall cove of it. 


The greatest society event of Chicago was the Columbian Bazaar, 
held at the magnificent mansion of Mrs. Potter Palmer, from which 
340,000 was netted for the purpose of building a children’s home 
at the World’s Fair. From a literary standpoint the attraction of 
the bazaar was a neat volume of sentiments dedicated to little chil- 
dren by famous men and women. A circular was sent over the 
civilized world, with the sanction of Mrs. Palmer, president of the 
Board of Lady Managers, snd so prempt was the reeponse that the 
little white and gold volome was athing of beauty. Not only were 
there sentiments from all well-known authors, but also the auto- 
graphs of crowned heads and representative persons. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Shah of Persia, the Queen of Song, 
—Adelina Patti-Nicolioi, — and hundreds of noted authors, sent 
their tributes in prose or rhyme. Verily this is the = 


N. A. 


THE CONFERENCES OF EXPERTS. 


At the meeting of the N. E. A. last summer, a Committee of 
Ten was appointed, with President Eliot of Harvard as chairman, 
to arrange for conferences by leading teachers in colleges and sec- 
ondary echools, at which the methods and matter of the secondary 
schools should be discussed, with a view to bettering the result: 
arrived at in these schools. These conferences were held during 
‘* Holiday Week’’ at various points between Cambridge, Ann 
Arbor, and Washington. The official report is to be made to the 
Committee of Ten, ard will then, it is presumed, be made public. 
The JOURNAL has secured, as far as possible, an outline of the 
opinions upon which the members of the conferences were most 
generally agreed. 

The conference upon 


Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry 


was -eld at Chicago University, as was also that upon Natural 
History. In both conferences the following topics, having direct 
reference to the school course of study, extending appr: ximately 
from the age of 6 to 18 years—a course including the periods of 
both elementsry and secundary insteuction—were discussed: At 
what age should the study of physics, astronomy, chemisiry, and 
natural history be first introduced ? After they are introduced, 
how many hours a week and bow many years should be devoted to 
them? How many hours a week during the last four years of a 
course? What parts of the aubject may be covered during the 
whole course ? Inu what form and to what extent should the enb- 
ject enter into college requirements for admission? Should the 
subject be treated differently for pupils who are going to a high 
echool and for those who are not ? At what stage should the differ- 
entiation begin, if any be recommended? Can any deecription be 
given of the beet method of testing this subject throughout the 
? 

t was the sentiment of the council that the study of physics and 
chemistry shall be made a requirement fur all Amer- 
jean colleges. The minimum time devoted to each of these branches 


in secondary schools having a four years course should be two hun- 
dred hours. Of this time, at least one half should be devoted to 
individual experimentation in the laboratory. Didactic inctruction, 
preferably with the use of a text-book, should occupy the balance 
of the time. These subjects should not be treated differently for 
pupils who are going to college, for those who are going to acientific 
schools, and for those who, presumably, are going to neither. 

The council was emphatic in its declaration that the so-called 
‘* inductive method,” so far as it implies groping in the dark trying 
to find something without any intimaiion of what the thing sought is, 
tends rather to weaken than to strengthen the mental powers. It 
recommends that laboratory work in physics be largely quantitative. 
In the elementary schools, ¢. g , primary and grammar, it recom- 
mends that the study of natural phenomena by observation (not 
from text-book), and without classification into physical, chemistry, 
etc, be pursued throughout the course, and that, so far as practi- 
cable, the method of individual experimentation shall be adopted, 
and in the upper grades of these echools, say the last two years of 
the grammar course, pupils should have considerable practice in 
the use of simple instruments, such as balances, graduated scales, 
etc., in making measurements of physical quantities. 

W. B. Powell, Superintendent of the Washington Schools, pre- 
aided over the work of the 


Natural History Conference, 


and Charles B. Scott served as secretary. Botany, biology, and 
udlogy were accepted as the substance of natural history for school 
use. There was a decided unanimity of opinion as to what is 
needed. All agreed that the atudy of nataral history should be 
taken up at a very early age. 

The most radical innovation recommended was that botany should 
be presented in all its phases. It was recommended that at least 
one hour per week divided into at least two periods should be de- 
voted throughout the whole course below the high school to the 
study of plants and animals,and that the observation lessons should 
be made, as far as possible, the basis of work in lavguage and 
drawing. In the high school the minimum was set at one year, 
consecutively, of required biological study, in one line with the 
privilege of more, three-fifths of which should be laboratory work. 
Direct observational study with the specimen in the hand of the 
pupil is the only proper scientific method. Sketching and written 
records should accompany all work. The general comparative 
morphology of plants and animals is the part of biology beat suited 
to secondary and lower schools. In the primary and grammar 
grades the work should be limited to the gross anatomy, plants 
and animdls in the order, life, function, structure; in the high 
school the minute anatomy with the aid of the compound micro- 
scope should be studied. These and other general propositions 
were very fully discussed in the three days’ session, and the de- 
tails were assigned to the different members for fall reports. When 
this final report is adopted it will contain not only the general 
recommendations but detailed courses of work, the method best 
euited to each kind of work, appliances fitted for use, ways of 
testing work done, requirements for admission to colleges and 
scientific echools, together with some minor points. One important 
eubject under careful consideration and which will be fully out- 
lined was the study of hygiene in the lower echools, and physiology 
in the high schools with practical work. 

A joint conference of the three scientific committees held one 
session at which was had a full discussion of points in common and 
resolutions passed. 

All the members felt that these conferences will prove very val- 
uable in pointing out the way to true scientific work in the primary 
and secondary schools. The final reports are to be submitted with- 
in hree months. The utmost courtesy was shown the conference 
by Chicago University and the friends who opened their homes so 
hospitably. 

{To be concluded,] 


Tur TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is providing 
several entertaining rooms in Columbian Hall” at the World’ 
Fair, where school committees, superintendents, and college presi- 
dents wishing to engage teachers can meet and confer withthem. 
Teachers should engage rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and regise- 
ter early with the Association for places in September, 1893. 
Superiutendents and committees should write us early of their wante 
for teachers. Address Teachers’ Co-operative iation, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ADUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Bernardino is building an elegant new high schoolhouse. 

Rose Fortier sues the San Francisco board of education for a firat 
grade certifieate of which she was deprived in 1890, also for salary. 

County Superintendent Beattie has published a new manual of the 
public schools. There is a radical change in the matter of teachers’ 
certificates, redacing the required work for securing a certificate 
about one half A teacher holding a certificate for the primary 
grade can obtain a certificate in the grammar grade by peuies an 
examination in that grade with a credit of 80 per cent. The course 
of study is simplified, especially in the natural science course, the 
work being reduced. 


TEXAS. 


The Teachers’ Association of the Twenty-first senatorial district 
met last month in San Marcos. The program included: Address 
of welcome, Charles Hatchins of the San Marcos school board. 
** What Shall We Consider Good Reading in the Primary Grades ?’ 
Miss Hamilton, Lulivg; Miss Mary Vest, San Marcos. ‘' Uses and 
Abuses of the Diagram,” J. E. Meliff, Lockhart; A. A. Thomas, 
San Marcos. ‘‘ What to Teach and What Not to Teach,’’ J. V. 
Brown, Luling; J. R Griffio, Martindale. ‘‘ Examinations for 
Teachers—Their Valne,’’ Prof. Gr ffin, Luling. ‘* Examinations 
for Teachers—Their Harm,’’ J. E. Bishop, Seguin. Evening 
Session—“ Examinations for Papils, Parpose and Extent,’’ Arthur 
LeFevre, Gonzales. ‘‘ Their Injarious Effects,’ J. W. McIihaney, 
Lockhart. “Value of Higher Mathematics,” W. H. Bruce, 
Blanco; S. W. Stanfield, San Marcos. Lockhart was selected as 
next place of meeting, April 21 and 22. The associat‘on passed a 
resolution opposing any legislation looking to the state uniformity 
of school text-books and also a petition to the Legislature asking 
that it take the necessary steps to establish at least one more nor- 
mal school in Texas, to be located in weet Texas. 

The midwinter meeting of the State Association of School Saper- 
intendents was held at Cleburn Wednesday, Dec. 28, and was liber- 
ally attended. The program was as follows: Address cf welcome, 
by Hon. M. M. Crane of Cleburn. ‘‘ The Next Steps to Be Takea 
to Elevate the Teaching Profession in Texas’? by Hon. O. H. 
Cooper, LL.D., of Galveston. ‘‘ What the Legislature Should D» 
for the Improvement of the Country Schools,’ by Hon. W. G. 
Racker of Groesbeeck and Hon. G. M. Beard of Franklin. ‘' The 
Best Method of Investing the Permanent School Fund,’’ by Hon. 
T. J. Austin of Rockwall, Hon. W. Von Rosenberg of Austin, and 
Hon. J. G. Abney of Hillsboro. ‘‘To What Consideration are 
the Opinions of Teachers Entitled in Legislation on Schoo! Mat- 
ters ?’’ by Supt. D. R. Cally of Paris, and Sapt. Geo. H. Stovall 
of Trinity. Thursday: ‘‘ Nepotism and Favoritiem in the Admin- 
istration of the Public Schools,’’ by Supt. S. H. Flake of Navasota 
and Prin. W. C. Hixson of Longview. ‘‘ How Far Can a System 
of Pablic Schools Invade the Home Life of the Pupils ?’’ by Supt. 
R. P. Kirk of Flatenia and Prin. W. W Barnett of Houston. 
‘© The Ratio of Male to Female Teachers that Shoald Exist in Our 
Schools,’’ by Sapt. F. A. Glenn of Hunteville and P, S. Halleck of 
Hillsboro. ‘‘ Address by the state superintendent—'‘‘ Necessary 
Changes in the School Law.’’ ‘Can Texas at This Late Day Pre- 
pare a Saitable E.jacational Exhibit for the Colambian Exposition ?’’ 
* Pablic School Libraries, Their Use and Abuss; ard ‘‘ Decay of 
Ambition fo: Higher Education Among the Youth of Texas and 
Remedies Therefor,’’ dis:ussed by Supts. Lemmon and Tarrant. 

At the last meeting of the El Paso City Teachers’ Association, 
Mrs. Bailey, principal of the Mesa School, read a paper on the 
** Chelsea Method of Teaching Reading’’; Miss Keser discussed 
the ‘‘ Best Me hods of Teaching Geography’’; Mies Lamour wa: 
appointed to prepare a paper on the ‘‘ Importance of Diecipline,’’ 
to be presented at the next meetiog, when Miss Mvekins will give 
her views of the ‘‘ Pollard Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading,’ 
and Mies Word will discuss ‘' Spelling.’’ 


WYOMING. 


There are 226 echoolhouses; there are 334 schools; there are 7!) 
male teachers; there are 288 female teachers; There are 9,426 
pupils. Average wages por month, $54 23; average cost of each 
pupil, $279 per month. Total school expenses for the year, 
$216 565. School attendance increased 20 per cen’. in one year. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. By JANE W. F. Ganong, /nsiructor in Botany, Harvard University : think it ean- 
| mot but prove to be a most admirable guide to all teachers and students 
| who must teach themselves Botany, a guide to correct methods of begin- 


H. Neweit. Part I, FROM SBED TO LEAF. For 
the use of teachers, or mothers studying with their children. 
Square 16mo, Illus. 150 pp. Cloth. To teachers, 50 cts. 


aim should be to foster ir his pupils the power of careful observaticn | 
and cle:rexpression. This book aims to give an outline of work for 
the pupils themselves, It follows the plan of Gray’s First Lessons 
eo Plants Grow, and is intended to be used with either of these 

. 

W. H. Lennon, State Normal School, Brockport, N. ¥.: 
- litle book, written by one who is evidently familiar 


easons. 


| those habits of systematic observation and logical dedaction which are 
In the study of Botany, as in all scientific teaching, the teacher's | essentials of proper botanical study. I can commend it to all beginners. 


ning and carrying on the study of plants, as well as to the acquisition of 


BOTANY 


cises by pupils. 
exact knowledge, and nrecise statement 


Plant Organization. By R. Hatstep Warp: 


M.D., F.R.M.S, Professor of Botany in the Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Quarto. 176 pages. Illus- 
trated. Flexible boards. For introduction, 75 cents. 

It consists of a synoptical review of the general structure and mor- 


paclony of plants, clearly drawn out according to biologica! principles, 


ully illustrated, and accompanied by a set of blanks for written exer- 
The plan is designed to encourage close observation. 


New Eng. Jour. of Education; We know of no echeme so practica), 


thorough, aud reliable for giving an insight into the structure, kinds, and 
relations of the numerous and in 
the parte of our familiar plants. It is invaluable for plaut analysis. 


teresting variations and combinations of 


of instruction, It should be in the hands of every teacher giving plaut A Reader in Botany. Selected and adapted | Little Flower- People. By GERTRUDE ELISABETH 


Part IL, ia For the use of teach- 
ers. Sq. 16mo. ustrated. Cloth, vi ae i 
teachers, 80 cents. ar 


The book embodies a course which takes up our spring flowers in the B 


order of their blossoming, together wiih the forest trees. t) 

ing frult-trees, and some of our cemmon weeds. The sludies are net | 
2: alytic only, but deal with the life-habits of the Diants, their marvel 
ovs adaptations for fertilization, dissemination. and protection. 


the purpose of interesting young readers in botany. 


from well-known Authors. 
Prom Seed to Leaf. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 


By JANE H. NEWELL. Part I 
Izmo. Cloth. vi-+ 269 pages. | 


HALE. Sq., 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 
For introduction, 40 cents. 
The aim of this book is to tell some of the most important element- 


xiii + 85 pages. 


This book follows the plan of the editor’s ‘ Outlines of Lessons in | ary facts -f plant life in such a way as to appeal to the child’s imagin- 
otany” and Gray’s * Lessons” and treats of Seed Food, Move | ation and curiosity, and awaken an observant interest in the facts 
ments of Seedlings, Trees in Winter, Climbing Plants, Insectivorous | themselves. 

Plants, Protection of Leaves from the Attacks of Arimals. etc. | 


Mary A. Willis, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1 find it 


Wisconsin Journal of Education: It will most admirably serve voth iuterestiog and delightful, and have recommended it to the teachers 


| of our lower departments. 


YORE. 


CHICAGO. 


the entire school world. 


2 
SA 


framed, and is an ornament to any school room, Office, or home. 


THE AMERICAN 


School Journal 


“I not only find it interesting, but valuable.” 


_ Every issue of the School Board ournal contains the doings of all Boards of | 
Education in the United States,—a list of new text-books adopted, salaries; 

paid everywhere, latest legal dec’sions for and against boards and teachers 
new rules and regulations,—in fact, a bird’s eye view of the practical doings of | § 


Subscription Price to Jan.1st, 1894, only $1.00. | 


FREE: A fine engraving, 21x42 inches, showing all the Stat i i 
Instruction in the United States, will be sent free to every new 


WM. G. BRUCE Pablisher, 
372, 374, 376, Milwaukee St., 


Ladies, You 


LD BY 


Al 


Neither greasy nor sticky. 


This engraving can be | 


| 


MILWAUKEE, WI1s. 


On receipt of 25 cents | 
sent by mail. 


HELMBOLD'’'S 


T JELLY OF GLYCERINE # ROSES. 


=Kig AN EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 
Pe » Making the Skin Soft and Velvety, cures Chapped Hands and Lips, and 
roughness resulting from cold winds and impure soap. 


** A. L. HELMBOLD, DRUGGIST, CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


BEWARE OF 


Want a Toilet Requisite. 


DRUGGISTS. a 
ove 
= 
<a 

4 

2° = 

Gentlemen use it after shaving. 2 9 > 


IMITATIONS! 


CURES SMARTING CAUSED BY SUNBURN. 
REMOVES TAN. FRECKLESPIMPLES, &c, 


GEO. C. GUODWIN & CO., Wholesale Agts., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

In Portland is a Hebrew achool of t papils 
where nothing but Hebrew is taught. The school 
board will not allow this and soon English will be 


ht. 
“over recently dedicated a fine new school- 


houre. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Miss Mary Bailey of East Jaffrey has accepted 
the position of principal of the Goshen (Conn.) 
Academy. 
The high school at Hancock bas commenced 
with Mr. John Mason of Bates College as principal, 
assisted by Mies Eva Gray of Gloucester. 
For the@first time under the town system An- 
dover will have three terms of school this year, 
the winter term being ten weeks in duration. 
Mre. Alma Buzzell has resigned her position at 
Proctor Academy, Andover. 
The Simonds High School at Warner has sev- 
enty pupils. 
The class of ’92, Phillips Exeter Academy, is to 
present a portrait of Prof. G. A. Wentworth to 
that institution. 
Mayor-elect Hayes of Lynn, Mass , formerly 
taught school in Farmington. 
The resignation of Miss F. Maude Joy as first 
assistant at the Webster School, Manchester, has 
been accepted. Miss Joy has accepted a position 
in Boston. It is understood that Mrs. Cora San- 
born, the present second assistant, will fill Miss 
Joy’s place. 
Dartmonath College has just received the largest 
individual bequest, with but one exception. in its 
history. It comes from the late Ralph Butter- 
field, M. D., of Kansas City, Mo. The bequest, 
amounting to about $180,000, is for the purpose of 
maintaining a chair and professorship for the pur- 
poses of lectures, recitations, and general instruc- 
tion in paleontology, archwology, ethnology, and 
other kindred subjects, and for the erection of a 
building to cost not less than $30,000 for keeping, 
preserving, and exhibiting specimens. Dr. Bat- 
terfield was born ia Chelmsford, Mass., in 1818, 
and graduated from Dartmouth in 1839. 


VERMONT. 


State Superintendent Stone and Governor Faller 
of Vermont have appointed the following list of 
county examiners: Addison County, E A. Has- 
seltine, Bristol; Bennington A. C. Ferrin, 
Mapchester; Caledonia County, W. H. Taylor, 
Hardwick; Chittenden County, J. 8. Cilley, 
Jericho; Essex County, W. D. Parsons, Island 
Pond; Franklin County, H. E. Rastedt, Rict- 
ford; Grand Isle County, Marcus O. Kinney, 
Grand Isle; Lamoille County, W. A. Beebe, 
Morrisville; Orange County, George F. Morris, 
Wells River; Orleans County, Frank E{azen, 
North Craftsbury; Ratland County, E. L. 
Temple, Ratland; Washington Couaty, I. P. 
Booth, Northfield; Windham County, H. W. 
Ryder, Bellows Falls; Windsor County, Guy 
George, Windsor. 

Rev. Henry Fairbanks has given $25,000 to St. 
Johnabury Academy, to found the Albert T. Fair- 
banks scholarship in memory of his son who died 
& year ago. 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify, 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 

a m No. 5, or sent express 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The next meeting of the district cent a 
association is to be held at the Normal School 
building, Worcester, Saturday, Jan. 14, at 9.30 
A.M. The eubject for discussion is ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Meetings.’”’ Superintendents Aldrich, Meleney, 
Balliet, and State Agents Walton and Edson are 
to lead in ths discussion. e 
District superintendents recently appointed are 
as follows: Geo. A. Mirick, Northboro, in place 
of H. S. Bullen, resigned for business engage- 
ment; Geo. H. Knowlton, Princeton, ia place .f 
Mies Flora E. Kendall, resigned to enter the Em- 
erson College of Oratory; B. C. Day, Easthamp- 
ton, in place of M. 8S. Stone, resigned to accept 
the state superintendency of Vermont. 

Miss Mary Leary has become an assistant in the 
intermediate school at Chieope: Falls. 

Mr. George Fallon will occapv the position made 

vacant by Mr. Knowlton in the Bridgewater School. 
Miss Grace Demond, late of Orange, ia teaching 
in Springfield. 
The new Henry L. Pierce School, Boston, has 
already a large attendanse, numbering nearly one 
thousand. By the valuable aid of asmall share of 
the Gibeon Fand, many valuable books of refer- 
ence and mechanical aida to instruction have been 
purchased. Especially valued is a large solar 
camera, which projects a twelve-feet square pic- 
tare upon a white screen so brilliantly that 120 
pupils in the room can have sofficient light to take 
notes, read, and consult atlases, etc., while view- 
ing foreign and domestic scenery, buildings, cos- 
tumes, etc. The school owns more than two hun- 
dred carefully selected lantern-slides, asd has the 
use of more than a thousand, by exchanging with 
three or four other collections owned by echoola 
or teachers, who form, with the master of the 
‘Henry L. Pierce’’ a Lantern-Slide Exchange 
Club. The most valuable collection in this club is 
the private property of Mr. Henry G. Cary, the 
instructor in music in the Boston high schoole. A 
considerable number of new lantern-slides, after 
examining teveral hundred, were selected and pur- 
chased this summer in England and Scotland by 
three members of this club. A stereopticon, or 
magic lantern, was also purchased for the ‘“‘ Henry 
L. Pierce’ in Edinburgh. One marked and unu- 
sual characteristic of this school bailding is, that 
more than two thirds of all the pupils are on one 
floor, and have only one flight of easy stairs to the 
large hall, in which all gather at 9 o’clock every 
school-day morning for scripture reading, singing, 
talks on ‘‘ Morals and Manners,’’, and discussions 
on current topics of interest. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Superintendent Wright of the Plainfield district 
is distributing copies of the new rules and ;egula- 
tions of the town school department. They have 
not been revised before in eight years. An inter- 
esting rule to pupils, calculated to encourage faith- 
ful study, reads as follows: ‘‘ Papile in the grad- 
uating class of the high school, who maintain an 
average of 80 per cent. in their term work through- 
out the year, shall be excused from examination 
at the end of the year, and shall be granted a 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Columbian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
= Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
icago. 


diploma, All other pupils in order to receive a 

diploma, must obtain an average of 75 per cent. 

- their studies, and pas. all required examine- 
ons, 

The Pawtucket committee have tendered the 
position of teacher of the school to be opemd in 
the Summit street school house to Miss Ida E 
Finley, now teaching at the Falls School. 

Mr. Halsey M. Chase, principal of the gram- 
mar echool, Lakewood, is co-operating with the 
chairman of the public library in an effort to 
render the library wore useful to the scholars. A 
list of the books added since the library has been 
in Lakewood, has bsen placed in the schoolrocm 
where the echolars can have ready access to it and 
every effort will be made to show th m how to use 
the library to the best advantage. 

The eighty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
Whittier was appropriately observed at ihe 
Friends’ School, Providence, on Dec. 17th. The 
morning exercises consisted of singing, a recita- 
tion by the pupile, and addresses by visitors. In 
the afternoon an address was delivered by Dr. 
Henry Wood on Whittier’s poetry from a literary 
standpoint. In the evening there was a atereopti- 
con lecture illustrating the events of Whittier’s 
life. Miss E. W. Pickard, niece of the poet, pre- 
sented the school with a chair from the Amesbury 


home. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Miss M. Malligan is teaching in Rocky Hill. 

Miss M. O'Connell has been appointed principal 
of the Center School, East Hampton. 

Mr. H. W. Kent, curator of the Slater Maseum, 
Norwich Free Academy, sails for Europe Jan. 5, 
for a lengthy term of atady in the museums of the 
continent. 

Miss Mamie Long is among the teaching force 
at Norwalk. 

The average attendance ia the schools of Hart- 
ford during the past year was 4,769, the Sonth 
School leading with an average attendance of 1,641. 

The compulsory vaccination law, enforced by 
the Bridgeport Board of Education, has occasioned 
much trouble, and one lawsuit, in which the board 
was not sustained. Trouble of a like nature is 
arising in New Britain. 

East Hartford is to have a kindergarten. Miss 
Ethel Wilcox of Hartford, a trained teacher, is to 
open the school, in the Congregational Chapel, 
Monday, January 9. 

The Misses Annie T. and Mary Partridge, both 
of Jewett City, and recently graduated from the 
Normal Schoo! at Norwich, are each engaged in 
private school w'rk—the former at Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, the latter in Cincianati. 

Mies Mary R_ Potter, danghter of the Hon. 

Giles Potter, agent of state board of education, 
has resigned her position in Milford to accept an 
appoiotment in the New Haven schools. 
The Hartford high school has re-arranged its 
courses in gp way to please those who claim that 
too much time is spent in preparing for college, 
and men are earning their degrees ia study halle 
in their best yeare when they should be feciog the 
world. By the plan to be tried next year in Hart- 
ford, those intending to go to college can do their 
preparatory work in three years, which gives them 
a year more at the other end for university. 

The recent meeting of the Southington Board of 
Trade was addressea by C. D. Hine, of the State 
Board of Education, on the consolidation of schoo) 
districts, showing the benefits accruing from put- 
ting all districts under one head. 

At the last meeting of the New Haven Board of 
Education the resignation of Miss Fannie Atwater 
was accepted. The appointments of Miss Harriet 
C. Miles, Miss Kate M. Condon, and of Miss 
Katie Smith approved. The appointment of Miss 
Alice A. Chapin in place of Miss Atwater also ap- 
proved. Miss Mary R._ Potter was appointed a 
substitute teacher at a salary of $250 a vear. A 
French night school was established in St. Louis 
Church with Rev. O. Myers as teacher. 

The catalogue for the Yale University for its 


Do you wish to ‘‘ pitch your own tent’’ in Chi- 
cago near the World’s Fair grounds? Yon can 
do so for $3.00 per week in Tent Village sur- 
rounded by a high board fence. Write for par- 
ticulara to Teachers’ Columbian Hall Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE TEACHERS CO.OPERATIVE ASSOCIA. 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Trainiog School in a Jarge 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 
sociation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED, 

AGENTs to sell our choice and hardy Nursery Stock. 
We have many new special varieties, both in fruits 
and ornamentals to offer, which are controlled only 
by us. We pay commission or salary. Write us at 
once for terms, and secure choice of territory. 

MAY BROTHERS, Nurserymen, 


bt Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 

A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school and rope training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 
= was never 80 prosperous as now. For full par- 
culars address 

HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EGISTEB with the 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O@., 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Wo NEW YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure 8 
year’s subscriptien free. 


NEW ENG BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No. 8 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 


TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


one handred and ninety-third year, 1892-3, exhib- 
its marked growth in general in the university, 
especially in the graduate, the academic, and the 
scientific depsrtmente. There are 1,969 students 
in the aniversity this year, against 1,784 last year, 
a gain of 185. The total number of instructors in 
all departments of the university is 185. There 
are five newly established scholarships in the post 
graduate department of $400 each and twenty 
scholarships of $100 each. There are thirty-nine 
graduate scholarsbips this year against thirteen 
last. The number of women in the post graduate 
department is given as twenty-three. Nearly 
every female college in the country is represented 
on the list. In the academic department there is 
a change in the requirements for admission by the 
introduction of an examination in English litera- 
ture. In the scientific department there is a 
radical change in the requirements for admission. 
Eoglish will be required, a book of Virgil has been 
added to the requirements, and aleo an examina- 
tion in either French or German, botany, and 
history of England will be necessary. There 
changes will take effect in 1895. 


Chocolat Menier 
ma is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
4 vigorous. Pure 
~ 4 chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
4a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 
4} (founded on the 
use of impure mat~- 
4 ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
edy ~ exeellence 
for Dyspepsia.— 
Acup of the CHO- 
COLAT MENIER 
immediately after 
<4 eating will produce 
mea digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 
: = ery brain worker in 
place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 
pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
CHOCOLAT Mypiee offers what the most particular 
epicures seek afd all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 
A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER—Wwill 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
this publication. 
Grocers also are 
invited to forward 
lists of their cus- 


to to be sup- 
plied with satagins. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 


yYouR JOURNAL 
lll WITH THE 
We have just purchased a quantity of these 
binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 
The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 
The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the 

Journal of Education will secure 

one year’s subscription to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) FREE, One's own subscription does not count 
a8 @ Dew one. New Eno. Pus Co, 


AGK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Beceed 33 MILLION LOS. 
SAMPLES GENT FREE. MENIER,N.Y. 


NEW ENG. B, OO., 8 Bomerset St Boston. 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston, 
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Vol. XXXV II.—No. 1. 


Shakespeare’s Tweifth Night. . 


JOURNAL OF EpucATION CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ra 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


G@” Cash must accompany 


. $2.00 a year. 


$5.50 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 


all orders when sent at \ of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NE 


rson at one time. 
ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SomERSET Boston. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester say: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 
much fiesh-forming matter as beef’? Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs leas than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes, 
alkalies or dyes in their manufactare. 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Cartage Hire, and sto 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—Steeple chasers: clergymen in pursuit of 
rettloments. 
The school for feeble-minded youth—‘‘ Socie- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—No men are perfect. 
No perfect beings are men. 
All men are imperfect. 
All not imperfect beings are not men. 
Women are not men. 


Women are all perfect heings!— Ex. 


—I suffered from acute inflammation in my 
nose and head—for a week at atime I could not 
see. I used Ely’s Cream Balm, and in a few days 
I was cured. It is wonderful how quick it helped 
me.—Mrs, George S. Judson, Hartford, Conn. 


— They were discussing the lar question. ‘‘ I 
believe in shorter hours.’”’ ‘‘So do I,” replied 
Miss Keedick, earnestly. “I think an hour and a 
half is plenty long enough for an evening call.’’ 
And the young man had been there three hours. 
Brooklyn Life. 


Mrs, WINSLOW’s “‘SoorHine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
omy part of the Be and ask 

rs. Winslow’s Soothing Syru; wenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— For three weeks I was suffering from a se- 
vere cold in my head, accompanied by a pain in 
the temples. ly’s Cream Balm was recom- 
mended to me. After only six applications of the 
Balm every trace of my cold was removed.— Henry 
C. Clark, New York appraiser’s Office. 


Mary—F-e-r-m-e-n-t, ferment—to work. 
Mamma—Now place it in a sentence to show me 
really 
ary—In summer I love to ferment in the gar- 
den.—The Waterbury. tk 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
curein l0days. Never returns; no purge; 
no no A victim tried 

y i da 


in vain every remedy has d 
simple oure, which he wil! mail free to hisfellow 


{nvrera. 3. REKVER Bex 8820. Kew Nark City. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ne to the Journal of Education will 
secure & year’s subscription to the 
** Quarterly Register of Current Mistery” 
($1,00a year) free. One’s own subscription will not 
count as a new one. NEw ENG. Pus. Co, 
8 8t.. Boston. Mass 


OPIUM 


TOURING TO JACKSONVILLE UNDER 
PERSONAL ESCORT. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s person- 
ally-conducted tours to Florida undoubtedly offer 
the beet mediums for a visit to this land of sunny 
skies and balmy air. The period allowed is two 
weeks in the flowery State on the first four tours, 
and until May 30:h on the last. The dates 
selected for leaving Boston are January 30th, 
February 13th, 27th, March 13th and 27th, $50 
is the rate from New York, including every item 
of necessary expense en route, Detailed informa- 
tion may be procured on application to Tourist 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


3-Wick LAMP, 

al light. No smoke. A Lime 

ms Light that is quiet. Both lights 
! more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue, 


t 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 


Child « x 
* Garden 


Story, Song, and Play. 


THE NEW 
KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


The magazine, CHILD-Garpen, will give its 
programs parallel with the Practice Department 
of the Xindergarten Magasine, and to any one 
subscribing for both the price is $2.00. Regular 
subscription price for CHILD-GARDEN is $1.60 
per yee ane for Kindergarten Magasine $1.50. 

ress 


1207 WOMAN’S TEMPLE, 


2000 Drill 
Sentences 


Grammatical 
Analysis. 


By JAMEs WIL Is. 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to 
do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and 
your pupils will soon become skillful and in- 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
in diagramming. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


198 SONGS for a 2 centatamp. Bowe Yours. 


Agent Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 205/p 


cure, no matter how bad your case, or of 
— long standing — or there’s $500 in cash 
‘or you. 
The proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Remedy, in 
perfect good faith, agree and contract to give 
you one or the other. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
1893. 


Greatest of Republican Newspapers, 


National in its aims and devoted to the wel- 
fare of the Masses of the American People. 


Tue New YoRK TRIBUNE concedes the election 
of Grover Cleveland, but promises to defend the 
Republican policy on Finance and Protection, with 
all the ability it can command. 

It was the discontent of the farmers which caused 
the Democratic victories of two years’ ago. THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE addressing itself directly to 
them for the past two years, has carried on a cam 


aign of discussion for their benefit, almost un- 
parallelled in American journalism; and the result 
coupled with Whitelaw Keid’s previous great service 
to farmers, has been seen in the fact that ri. 
cultural communities have stood faithful to the 
Republican party, in a campaign in which, in other 
localities the party went completely to pieces. This 
year, the Democratic leaders chang‘d their tactics 
and excited discontent «mong working men. They 
pointed to the higher prices of farm products, and 
assured the workingmen of Nortbern cities that the 
British tariff system, (that is to say. lessened protec 
tion to American Farming and Industry) would 
lower the prices of food and manufactured products, 
and the profits of “‘monopolists”’ iu this country. 
while at the same time maintaining the wages of 
labor, those wages being now the highest ever 
known in the United States. By false pretence, 
deception, and a pandering to the lowest passions 
of uninformed men in large cities, they have carried 
ee country and elected a Democratic President and 
ngress. 

THE TRIBUNE confidently awaits the result. Not 
for one moment, however, will THE TRIBUNE yield 
= — of ground in the battle for American 
policies. 

Roswell G, Horr’s great articles will be among the 
features of THE TRIBUNE, the coming year. en 
of every political faith are invited to read them. 
They will state the Republican view with frankness, 
point out the probable consequences of a change in 
the tariff policy of the country, and evade no issue, 
aad conceal no fact, bearing upon the subjects dis- 
cussed, Their thorough treatment of fundamental 
principles will aid every reader to a better under. 
standing of profound and important issues. 

A page a week will be devoted during 1893 to war 
stories and news of interest to Union veterans, Old 
soldiers, who have some experience to tell, which 
has not been printed, are asked to send the story to 
THe TRIBUNE for publication. 

Farming has now ome such an enormous inter- 
est in the United States, that there is an imperative 
necessity for making more of a specialty of the busi- 
ness interests of the Farmers of the country at large. 
Plans have been formed which ought to make THE 
SEM( WEEKLY and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE abso. 
to every tiller of the soil dur- 
ng 

A large number of entertaining features of general 
interest will also appear. ‘“ How to Succeed in 
Life,” “ Village Improvement,” special articles by 
brilliant men and women of — reputation, Chess 
and Checkers, and a hundred other things which can 
not be recited in a brief prospectus, will appaar on 
the TRIBUNE’s pages during 1893. The papers will 
have less politics and more of the thousand and one 
things which refresh the mind, entertain the imagi 
nation, and guide the reader in the prosecution of 
his business and social life. 

THE TRIBUNE asks for reports as to the opera- 
tions of Village Improvement Societies, from those 
who are acquain with their operations. 

An illustrated catalogue of excellent premiums 
will be sent free on application. 

THE SeMI-WEEKLY is particularly commended 
to the attention of general readers. It gives more 
of the keen, incisive editorials, book reviews, for 
eign letters, and other valuable features of Tox 
TRIBUNE than there is room for in the WEEKLY 
The eres type and broad columns of the TRIBUNE 
make it the eastest paper to read. 

Samp'e copies free. WEEKLY, $1.00; Szmr- 
WEEKLY, $2.00, 

Friends of Agriculture, Industry, and the Repub- 
lican party are invited to make up clubs for this 
paser in their localities. There sre four years’ of 
rial, of new experiment, of discussion of great na 
tiona! topics, and of observation of the effects of 
Democratic supremacy before the country. THE 
TRIBUNE Will lead mn the presentation of the Repub 
lican view, The friends of the splendid record of the 
ublican nciples seeing tha e 6 read 
fhe Republican side of the 
THE TRIBUNE, 
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Some Recent Publications. of Gatarrh, if THE MAGAZINES. 
— The January Century magazine has a new 
Stories from Indian Wigwams. Young & Eaton, New York 1 25 Remedy. With |sketch entitled “The £1,000,000 Bank Note.” 
Life of Rauch . Cheney Lee & Shepard, Boston the ir story records the experiment of a man, who 
My Little Friends. Heinrich “ “ “ 1 25 rita snus, with bat ili d bank 
The Conways Merriman NY caustic so- nothing but a million poun note could 
Elementary Mechanic . . . - Magnus Longmans, Green & Co, N ¥ lutions,"‘ creams,” | live 30 days and keep out of jail. It is in Mark 
Dumas’ Captaine Pamphile. : . , oe. “s “ “ 40 balms, and the | Twain’s best style, and will be immensely popalar. 
Dumas’ like — you don't. | Other stori are the third of Mise Grace’ King’e 
To England and Back. . . Knowles A McOlurg’& Co. Chicago They may, Louisiana “Balcony Stories,” entitled Grande 
ot the Year. . = H “ “ 1 00 when Demoiselle,”’ — author sets an in- 
ngs and Sonnets. agen Philadelphia teresting type of New Orleans society, and a story 
New ork 6 00 Catarrh is driven of official life at Washington, entitled The Re- 
Liteot Oowper. © . Wright times out of ten, it’s the lungs. | ward of the Unrighteousness,” by George Grant- 
John Wyclif. Sergeant 50 y Dr Remedy, there's a perfect | bam Bain, illustrated by Wenzel]. Add. to these 
Ba)lzac’s Chouans. Wormsley Robert Bros. Boston 1 With Dr. 8 | 4 t of Mr. Balestior’s weetetn 
A Battleanda Boy. Howard Tait Sons & Co, New York 10)| and ent cure, by sensi pare novel, 
The Secret of Narcisse. . Gosse i, 100] ‘The worst chronic cases yield to its mild, | ‘‘ Benefits Forgot.” the third part of Mrs. Burton 
A Perplexed Philosopher. , , George Chas L Webster & Co. NY ; po soothing, cleansing and properns Harrison’s New York society story ‘ Sweet Bells 
Chim: His Washington Winter. . ' yy ng Fowler & Wells, New York 100} Not onfy rr 4 itself, but Catarrhal Head- | ont of Tune,’’ and it will be seen that the fiction 
The Well D essed Woman. Ecob 4 1 00 of this number has mach and 


letters by well-known educators, W. T. Harris, 
Miss Angeline Brooks, and a poem by Watson Gil- 
der, entitled ‘‘ The Child Garden.’”’ There are 
three papers relating to well-known authors: 
on Whittier by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; one by 
Prof. Henry A Beers of Yale College on Chris- 
topher North (John Wilson); and a paper by 
Arthaor Alchin, entitled An Illustrator of Dick- 
ens’? on Hablot K. Browne (“Phiz’’). The 
story of “ Millet’s Early Life,’’ by his brother, will 
interest art readers. This number is strong in 
papers of adventure and travel. The two arti- 
cles on ‘‘ The Great Wall of China,’’ by Denneys 
and Hitchcock, give graphic features of this won- 
derful construction. In the series of ‘* Notable 
Women’”’ there is a sketch (with a portrait) of 
Dorothea Dix by Mary S. Robinson. Among che 
poets of the number are Thomas Bailey’Aldrich, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and Charles W. Coleman. Editorial articles dis- 
cuss “The Proposed Recession of the Yosemite 
Valley,’ for which reasons are given, ‘‘ New York 
and the World’s Fair,’’ and ‘‘ Tenders and 
Bimetalliem.’’ President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins contributes a timely suggestion entitled ‘‘The 
Eye and the Ear at Chicago,’ and Miss Alice Tur- 
ner’? supplies the department of “In Lighter 
Vein’ with a prose sketch, ‘‘An Unconscious 
Diplomat.’”” The number is rich in instruction 
and entertainment. Price, $400 a year; single 
copies, 35 centa. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for January opens with 
‘'Old Kaskaskia,” in four parts, part I. by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. Sherman S. Rogers writes 
of ** George William Curtis and Civil Service Re- 
form.’’ Part I. of ‘‘ The Feudal Chiefs,’ is by 
Francis Parkman. The other valuable papers are 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s first paper on ‘*Penelope’s 
English Experiences’’ gives amusing sketches of 
the various vicissitudes of an American going into 
English Society. It is written with humor and 
spirit. Isabel F. Hapgood contributes an amus- 
ing article on the ‘‘ Russian Kumys Cure’’; and 
Mr. Frank Bolles has one of his papers on nature, 
called ‘In a Wintry Wilderness.’”’ Thera is a 
paper by Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 
Dodge on Cola di Rienzo; John Fiske’s interesting 
study of Edward Acgustus Freeman and his place 
among historical writers; E. P. Evans’s Reminis- 
cences of Frébel’’; and an important paper by 
Sir Edward Straekey on ‘‘Sbakespeare in Love’s 
Labour Lost.’’ Briefer fiction is represented by 
Edwin Lasseter Bynner’s amusing ‘* Diary of a 
Nervous Invalid,’ and a pretty little story called 
“A Heart Leaf from Stony Creek Bottom,” which 
completes this admirable number, more than ful- 
filling the promises of The Atlantic for 1893. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cts. Hongb- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


—In the January Popular Science Monthly, Dr. 
Andrew D. White completes his account of the 
stubbornly contested advance, ‘‘ From Magic to 


Chemistry and Physics,’’ in the warfare of science. 
Col. A. B. Ellis contributes a paper on “‘ Marriage 
and Kinship Among the Ancient [sraelites.’’ 
“Some Vegetables Malformations,’’ such as roses 
and pears with branches growing through them, 
etc., are described, with illustrations, by Prof. 
Byron D. Halstead. The story of an independent 
invention of the lightning-rod is told by Joseph J. 
Kral. Dr. Charles W. Pilgrim, writing on ‘‘Gen- 
ius and Snuicide,’’ shows that a mind which ig 
abnormally developed on any aide is in much dan_ 
ger of becoming unbalanced. Dr. Alexander Mac _ 
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Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
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A particle is applied into each nostril and YT 
Price 60 cents at Druggirts; by mail, cts, 
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alister reviews the recent progress of anthropology 
under the title ‘The Study of Man.’’ 
Early Extirpation of Tumors’’ is advocated by 
Dr. J. W. 8. Gouley. ‘‘ The Evolution of Civili- 
zation and the Arts’? is traced and explained by 
M. Gastave Lo Bon. The movements of ‘‘A Cap- 
tive Comet,”’ one which collided with Jupiter in 
1886, are described by Charles Lane Poor. Miss 
E F. Andrews contribates a discassion of the 
question ‘ Will the Coming Woman Lose Her 
Hair ?’’ There is a statement of ‘‘ The Problems 
of Anthropology,’ by Radolf Virchow. “ The 
Rotation of the if 
Morgan. as a tendency of the country population 
pat 2 the city. Other articles are “ The Logic 
of Organic Evolution,”’ by Frank Cramer; ‘’Prof- 
its of Legitimate Business Not too Large, by P. F. 
Hallock, being a reply to Mr. J. B. Mann's article 
in November; also ‘' Totemism in the Evolution 
of Theology,’’ by Mra. Clara K. Barnum; anda 
** Sketch of Lewis Morris Ratherfard,’’ with por- 
trait. In the Editor’s Table, the subjects of 
Superstition, Scientific Politics, and Good Roads 
receive attention. 50 cents a number; $5.00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


— The January number of The Forum illus- 
trates the purpose of the magazine in taking hold 
of subjects that are of the greatest pertinence. 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, President of the Bima- 


tallic League, writes on ‘‘ The Crisis in Silver.’’ 
The Hon. Henry Bacon, chairmen of the House 
Committee on Coinage in Congress, contributes an 
article to show the inberent weakness of the issue 
of currency by State banks. ‘* What Immigrants 
Have Contributed to Industry in the United 
States’? is a very able and interesting paper. 
Another article shows that in proportion as im- 
migration has been promiscuous and extensive, 
the standard of living has degenerated, by Mr. S. 
G. Fisher of Philadelphia. The exhaustive article 
by Dr. E. O. Shakespeare gives reasons for the 
control of quarantine by the National Government 
and sounds a warning note against the danger of 
cholera next year. There is a thoughtfal paper 
by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale Ooilege on 
‘* Jay Gould and Socialism.’’ He shows a contin- 
ued elevation in recent years of our moral standard 
in business affairs. There is a New-Year review 
of the direction of the Old World’s activity, w7it- 
ten by Frederick Harrison for Esgland; Dr. Gi ff. 
cken, for Germany, and L. Lévy-Bruhl for France. 
They cum up the political, the social, the scientific, 
and the literary work of the time in a way that 
gives the reader a bird’s-eye view of Old-World 
activity. De. Rice's article this month, in his 
series on the Pablic Schools of the United States, 
is about the echools in New York City. Prof. G. 
H. Palmer of Harvard writes an excellent paper 
on *‘ Can Moral Conduct be Taught in Schools? ’’ 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford writes an instructive and 
pleasing essay on ‘‘ What Is a Novel ?’’ Mr. C.S. 
Gleed of Topeka, Kan., contributes a thoughtful 
review of ‘‘ The Wealth and Business Relations of 
the West,’’—a paper of financial and industrial 
value. Price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cts. 
New York: The Forum Pab. Co, 


— The value and utility of that unique literary 
publication, The Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature, published at 5 Somerset St , 
Boston, are to be greatly enhanced by the immedi- 


ate addition of some important new features. Be- 
sides serving as a guide and index to the press of 
the country by affording a weekly classified and 
descriptive catalogue of the contents of over twelve 
hundred different papers and magazines, the Bul- 
letin will hereafter supply the growing public de- 
mand for a review of the periodical press by de- 
voting several pages every week to comprehensive 
summaries of the best and most interesting articles 
appearing in the monthly magazines and the daily 
and weekly papers. As the Bulletin is a weekly 
publication, its readers will have the summaries of 
the best features of the press almost as soon as the 
original articles appear. The department of 
** Literary Notes’’ will also be enlarged and en- 
riched, and other attractive features, such as an 
illustrated cover, portraits of authors, ete., will be 
introduced. 
MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 

The Ladies Home Journal, for January; terms, 
$1 00a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

The Quarterly Lilustrator, for January; terms, 
$1.00ayear. New York: 92 Fifth Avenue 

Notes and Queries, for January; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Manchester, N. H.; 8.C. & L. M. Gould. 

University Extension, for December; terms, $1.50 
a year. Philadelphia. 

Our Little Ones, for January; terms, $1 50 a year. 
Boston: Russell Pub Co. 

The Atlantic, for January; terms, $400 a year. 
Boston: Hougbton, Mif_iln & Co. 

Political Science Quarterly. for December; terms, 
$3 00a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The English I)lustrated wogazine, for December; 
terms, $2.00 a year. ew York: Macmillan & Co. 

Popular Science Monthly, for January; terms, 
ear. mg D. Agee & Co. 

Treasury, for January; terms, $2.50 
cholas, for Janu ; terms, .00 a 
e Homiletic Review, for Jan , terms. .00 
Kew Funk ¢ Wagna'is Co. 
uting. for January; terms, $3.00 a ° 

York: 239 Fifth Ave.” a 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once 


Address SUBSCRIPTION, Derr. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, ulars 


of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. ing 
and renting of school property. 

Best references turnish 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUB (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS and TEACHERS 
Promptly secured through 
SPAULDING & MERRILL, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


7 years established. 
Circulars free. Write us. 3t 


if SH ALL | register in an Agency this year,’’ some teachers are asking themselves, and they are 
mostly cf three classes, (1) Those that never registered here aren’t' many of them 
among prominent teachers, but there still are some They have seen others of no greater ability promoted 
over their heads, and they have REGISTER that an Agency did it. So they are wondering whether 
surmised if they have not known they can affora to be left in the rear another year, or 
whether it will not be better to take the means now so commonly recognized as essential to advancement. 
If they are converted as far as this, let them write to us for our have registered, and have not 
illustrated circulars Facts will convincethem. (2) Those that ‘ound it profitable. There 
are some such, a good many. They may have registered in the wrong kind of an Agency ; they may have 
registered in the right kind but failed to make their real ability anparent; they may have AGENCY ? 
convinced the Agency, but nut have been able to convince the trustees that the Agency 
had recommended themto But let them not be discouraged. A good Agency does faithful work, worth 
a good deal more than the registration fee, and let them keep registered and their turn will come. (3) 
Those that have got good places through an Agency, and are pretty well satisfied. They are just the ones 
who ought to keep registered. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Q-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREADLD, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

The best city schools, colleges, un versities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 

etc., are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 

the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Ho ¥ 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
New ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L. 
veur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the ro and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


es on application. 
CA 


Publisher. Foreign seller, 
Fmporter, Street, Boston. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Andersen’s Histories and Beaders. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Werd Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Bheteric, and Literature. 
Giutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archzology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for 
and Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for 

A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Bedford, Maas. 


Gonas OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. 00., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The thirty fourth annual Course of lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept 14, 1893. Newcollege 
building,elevators,restauraot,reading roomsand labo- 
ratories. Everything modern. Experienced teachers. 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. 
Announcement and sample of T'he Clinique, Address 
E, 7. BAILEY, M, D., 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago. 


COLLEGES. 


USTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Cclleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CSANBLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yp STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
ies For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


TE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address — 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


‘ATE NORMAL Mass, 
For both sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL S0HOO Mass. 
S For Ladies only. es, address the 
Principal, D. B. Ph.D. 
S478 NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{160 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
With two exceptio.s we have secured positions for teachers m every state and territory in the 
United States. Agency Manual free, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agen 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
7 Tremont Plaee, | 70 Fifth Ave.,; 106 Wabash Ave.,; 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring 8t., | 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | Yathnesien Gai. | Portland, Ot 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with = records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTEHRN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NC. tor lady NorMAL GRADUATES occur often even during the dull 

season. Last Saturday we had calls for four at good salaries. 

4 Our list is about exhausted. We want more such teachers for 

vacancies. This Agency has located 1800 teachers whose salaries aggregate more than one million dollars. 


No advance fee for poqiotration. Send stamp for blank. 
W. D. KERR, Manager UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E., 14th St., New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
reased CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an inc , should 237 Vine Street, 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like ; AMERICAN 
No Fi E. service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

_ 1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. lers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven | 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 


years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 


qualifications of teachers. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should 


ceive prompt and careful attention. 
5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 


of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


at once. Nocharge to school officers jor 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


register 
Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine building adap'ed to its purpose and pleasantly 
located and a successful school in full operation 
Value of the Pee and good will, $15,000; terms, 
easy. Rental, $100 per month. For full particulars 
apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


A lady, teacher qualified to manage and teach a 
ublic schoo) in the west (only the common English 
ranches, with ability to sing and play the organ 

required). Salary, $550 and fare one way. The can- 

didate most be a momber of the Congregational 

Church. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


VW MEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 


tisers, please mention this Journal. 


FOR SALE, 


In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
| @ College for male and female students, in successful 


operation. A $10,000 peoperty with the good wiil of 
the College, can be boug t for $4 500 on easy terms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large New England city, a Training Teacher 
(lady) in the public schoo)s,—a normal school grad- 
uate, whe has bad experience in teaching and train- 
ing. Salary, $800. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others accep. 
ted. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


The new subscriber who sends a year’s 


Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. wow wilt ressive the nun: 


bers of the JOURNAL for the talance of 


ear FREE. as well as the fifty tssues of the coming year. That is why we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. The volume which begins with the first issue tr ayy | 
subscription beginning dan 


over 400 pages, a year.) 


NEW ENGLAND P 


or 25 nu 


G emake on tly to0, 


8 SeMERSET TOM, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL MENSURATION. By ALFRED J. Pearcer, B. A. (Inter.) 
Hons. Matric (Lond) With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


EPISODES FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. Edited by W. E. Russg11, 
M.A., Aesistant Master at Haileyburg. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY, 


DUMAS’ LE CAPITAINE PAMPHILE. With Notes by Morris. 40 cents. 
DUMAS’ THE HIDDEN TREASURE, With Notes by KircHin. 40 cents. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Ernest LAVISSE. Professor at 
the Sorbonne. Translated with the Author’s sanction, by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in 


History, Harvard University. 12mo, 200 pages. With Index, $1.25. a 
« t, is tive to the teacher. work is 
The work is full of value for the more advanced student, and 8 be 


rapidly unfolding succession of bird’s-eye views of European history. 
e 
Our Catalogue of School and Coliege Text Books sent upon request. 


done.” —School and College, Boston 
KONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York 


Bible Class Hand-Books. 
Bible Class Primers. 


Send for particulars to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, 


743—745 Broadway, New York City. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


The “Oxford” Miniature Shakespeare. 


Superbly Printed on the Famous “ Uxford India Paper.’”’ 
One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of bookmaking ever produced. In six volumes. 
Size, 454 x 45/g, and only 33/g inches in thickness. 


No. 1, Extra cloth, gilt edges, 
. Venetian morocco, limp, gilt Cdges, 
No. 6. Venetian morocco, limp, round corners. gilt edges, lock Case .........cccecees cesssecsesecere aoe 
No. 10. Polished Palestine levant, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock case 
No, 20. German morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold 
No. 30. English russia, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock Case ..........sccccccceececcccescveess 


THOS. NELSON & SONS Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PREesmpEnt. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini d 
Voice Culture, Natural mdering, and the principles of the Philosophy ot Ex on. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees Goutered. 
Term opens January 3d. Address for cK, 
‘ HWI A. M., Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, by best 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in ementary ures 
) ndards 0 or presen are re é for educational purposes having been adupted after 
study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual u erence 
orma! or is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints makin roac ward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades ap roaching the dark, thus AY er sca é of five. tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, ‘ 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address ' 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St.. N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


WANTED. WANTED, 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady | In alarge New E 
teacher of Vocal and [Instrumental Music (especially | and Greek. specialist in ‘ther and 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate | who has had successful experience in teaching is 
must be a member of the Baptist Church. Salary, | needed. Salary, $1200 at first, to be incr 
$250 to $400 and home. Apply at once to successful tial, Apply immediately to 
HIRAM CEOUTT, Manager, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Established by 


EDUCATION. 
48 in. wide, $1.00" 
discounts to Boards of Education. : 

WH. BEVERLEY HARBISON, 69 Fifth Ave., N.Y.) 

School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 
The 
Genuine 2 O 
Illustrated e 
Unabridged 
Encyclopedia 

Britannica. 

Doubtless the most surpris- 
ing, and perhaps the most 
important literary announce- 
ment ever made to American 
book-buyers. The full set is 
now ready for delivery. 

The type used in this edition is shown 
by these lines; the paper is of fair quality, 
the printing good and the binding excel- 
lent; satisfaction, every way, is guaran- 
teed, or money will be refunded. 

It is a fac-simile reprint of 
the last (9th) English edition, 
over 20,500 pages including 
many thousand illustrations 
and 200 maps. 

The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 vol 
cloth; price of the set, $20.00. The same bou 
in half Russia, $24.80. Index volume, if wanted, 
extra, cloth, $1.00, half Russia, $1.40. 

Specimen volume, cloth, $1.60, pre-paid; half 
Russia, $2.00; money refunded if promptly re. 
turned. Size of volumes, 834 by 10 inches, by 34 
inches thick; weight, about six pounds each, 

Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci 
men volume (terms above) 
which is sure to be satisfac 
tory; NOT sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. 

Any, Book supplied ; the 

Britannica at one-sixth its 


tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers all along the line; 
128-page Catalogue sent for a 


two-cent stamp. mouion 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Street, New York. 


former price is a fair illustra. | 


Manual of Physical Culture, 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By ANTON LIEROLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 
The German-American System. 
The manual treats on Calisthenics,—free exercises 
designed to promote strength and grace of move- 
ment arranged in progressive form according to 
our Grade System. 31 Physical Games, for the 
small and the grown, are intended to satisfy a 
great want felt by our educators. 
The author has had 15 years of practical experi 
ence as a teacver of gymnastics with children and 
50 Sent postpaid recei 
ngle copies cents, nm! on 
of price Piberal terms s. Send one 2 
stamp for sample pages. ress 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
Journal-Gazette Printing House. 
6t Box A. L, COL BUS, O. 


« NeW-BOoKs 


TEN PASTELS 1N SONG—By A. A. Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems »f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite price, $1.2 paw Ss 
PIANO SCHOO y Gustave homes A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the Jatest foreign editiou; pot es 
PHYLLIS—By i F. Root. new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,” and of about the same 

ade of price, 75 cts.« GARNERED 

EMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F, Root, A ‘ine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the life of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. Cogs. 
well. For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25 cts. Tr. 
TLE SACRED SONGS— y,J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones’? of the Sunday- 
ROOT’S HARMO 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root, A clear 
and concise method which carriés the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIFE—By T.M. 
Pattison. A’sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known English composer, Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, 50 cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Must- 
cal Visitor’ for choirs, 

Comgicte Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. é 

——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORE 
%O Wabash Avenue. | 18 Kast 16th Street. 


BOOK PART 


By THEODORE F, SEWARD and B. 0. UNSELD. Con- 
ning 4th Step and Staff Notation. 80 pp. boards, 

$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail. Now ready. 

Book II , Part I. (first two Steps’, $10 00 per 100; 12 

cents by mail. 

Book II., Part II., (third Step), $15.00 per 100; 18 

cents by mail. 

Book IL., Parts I. and II, Combined, 80 pp., boards, 

$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail. 

Book II. Complete (Parts I , II., and III.), 160 pp,, 
boards, $40 00 per 100; 50 cents each by mail. 

A Mauual for Teachers. 10 cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St.. New York 


SHORTHAND. at Mote. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢c.), 
have been added 


and Manual of Phonogr 
to the list of feat books shettad b : the NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Bent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Take Lessons, M tan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Pith Ave. con 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St.. New York. 


Dialogu 8 ers, for School, 
lub and . Catal free. 
PLAYS! 


8. DENISON, Publisher, 


ACCOMMODATIONS GOOD. 


Winpbsor Beach HOTEL 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,’”’ corner Bond Ave. and 74th St,) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


RATES MODERATE. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 
Reduced Rates on Applications prior to Jan. 1, 1893. 


Address ; 


N. E. of N. E, Bureau of Education, 


D. A. ALLEN, Seo’y, 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid to any address their NEw CATALOGUE oF STANDARD AND 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


The Tonic Sol-la School Series 
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